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(In five parts.) 
PART IV. 


The Reformed Doctrine. 


Ir was among the Reformed alone that the newly 
recovered scriptural apprehension of the Church to 
which the promises were given, as essentially not an 
external organization but the true Body of Christ, 
membership in which is mediated not by the external 
act of baptism but by the internal regeneration of the 
Holy yr bore its full fruit in rectifying the doc- 


trine of the application of redemption. This great 
truth was taught alike, to be sure, by both branches of 
Protestantism, Lutheran as well as Reformed. But it 
was limited in its application in the one line of teach- 
ing by a very high doctrine of the means of grace ; 
while in the other, wherever the purity of the Re- 
formed doctrine was not corrupted by a large infusion 
of Romish inheritance, it became itself constitutive of 
the doctrine of the means of grace. There were some 
Reformed theologians, even outside the Church of 
England, no doubt, who held a high doctrine of the 
means. Of these Peter Jurieu (1637-1713) may be 
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taken as a type.’ This famous writer, to whom Wit- 
sius somewhat rashly promised the grateful veneration 
of posterity, taught that even elect infants, children of 
covenanted parents, are children of wrath until they 
are baptized, and up to that time have not received 
their complete reconciliation, nor have been washed 
from the stains with which they are born, nor are the 
objects of God’s love of complacency ; that baptism is 
as necessary to salvation as eating is to living or taking 
the remedy is to recovery from disease ; that therefore 
infants properly baptized and dying in infancy are cer- 
tainly saved, and their baptism is an indubitable proof 
of their election, while of the salvation of those who 
die before baptism we can have no certainty, but only a 
judgment of charity ; that God no doubt does save 
some infants without baptism, but this is done in an 
extraordinary, and, so to speak, miraculous way, and 
so that the death of the infant may be supposed to sup- 

ly the defect of baptism, as martyrdom does for adults 
in the Romish teaching. Such opinions, however, 
were not characteristic of the Reformed churches, the 
distinguishing doctrine of which, rather, by suspend- 
ing salvation on membership in the invisible instead 
of in the visible Church, transformed baptism from a 
necessity into a duty, and left men dependent for sal- 
vation on nothing but the infinite love and free grace 
of God. 

From this point of view the absolutely free and lov- 
ing election of God alone is determinative of the saved. 
How many are saved, and who they are, can therefore 
be known absolutely to God alone ; to us, only so far 
forth as may be inferred from the presence of the marks 
and signs of election revealed to usin the Word. Faith 
and its fruits are the chief signs in the case of adults ; 
and accordingly he that believes may know that he is 
of the elect mit be certain of hissalvation. In the case 
of infants dying in infancy, birth within the bounds of 
the covenant is a sure sign, since the promise is ‘‘ unto 
us and our children.’’ But present unbelief is not a 


1See his views quoted and discussed by Wirsius, De Efficace et 
Utilitate Bapt. in Méscel, Sacra (1736), ii., 513. 
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sure sign of reprobation in the case of adults ; for who 
knows but that unbelief may yet give place to faith ? 
Nor in the case of infants, dying such, is birth outside 
the covenant a trustworthy sign of reprobation ; for 
the election of God is free. Accordingly there are 
many—adults and infants—of whose salvation we may 
be sure: but of reprobation we can never be sure; a 
judgment to that effect is necessarily unsafe even as to 
such adults as are apparently living in sin, while as to 
infants who “ dieand give no sign,”’ it is presumptuous 
and rash in the extreme. The above is practically an 
outline of the teaching of Zwingli.’ He himself, after 
some preliminary hesitation,” worked it out in its logi- 
cal completeness, and taught that: 1. All believers 
are elect and hence are saved ; though we cannot know 
infallibly who are true believers, except each man in 
his own case.* 2. All children of believers dying in 
infancy are elect, and hence are saved ; their inclusion 
in the covenant of salvation rests on God's immutable 
promise, and their death in infancy must be taken as a 


1 Zwingli’s teaching may be conveniently worked out by the aid of 
Avucusr Baur’s valuable Zwingli’s Theologie, ee vol. it. 
(Halle, 1889). Zwingli’s peculiar doctrine of original sin had practi- 
cally very little influence on his resolution of the question of the sal- 
vation of infants, which rather turned on his doctrine of the extent 
of the atonement. 

8 Works, i., 423 (1523). 

* The word ‘‘church,”’ says Zwingli, ‘‘is used variously in the 
Scriptures. First of all, it is used for those elect who are destinated 
by the will of God to eternal life. . . . This is known to God alone, for 
He, according to the word of Solomon, alone knows the hearts of the 
sons of men. But none the less, those who are members of this 
church know that they themselves, since they have faith, are elect 
and are members of this first church ; but they are ignorant of other 
members than themselves, . . . Those then who believe are ordained 
to eternal life. But whotruly believe no one knows except the believer 
himself. . . . From these, therefore, it follows that that first church 
is known to God alone, and only those who have certain and unshaken 
faith know that they are members of this church.” (Works, iv., 
p. 8.) ‘‘It follows, therefore, that those who believe know they are 
elect ; for those who believe are elect. Election is, therefore, the 
antecedent of faith... . Itis proper to pronounce concerning those 
only who persist in disbelief until death. However much any give 
open signs, whether by cruelty or lust, that they are repudiated by 
God, nevertheless we ought not before the end or ‘ departure’ (as the 
poet says) to condemn any one.” (Works, iv., 723 5g., 1530.) 
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sign of election.’ 3. It is probable, from the super- 
abundance of the gift of grace over the offence, that 
all infants dying such are elect and saved ; there i is, 
indeed, no sure promise of their salvation, which must, 
therefore, be left with God, but it is certainly rash and 
even impious to affirm their damnation.’ 4. All who 


1“ We are more certain of the election of none than of infants who 
are taken away in youth, while as yet they are without law ; for 
human life is sometimes not truly, but only y apparently innocent, 
while there cannot be any stain ( abe S) in inteate who spring from 

believers. For original sin is expiated by Christ ; for as in Adam all 

died, so in Christ we are all restored to life—we, that is, who either 
believe or are of the church by promise. But no stain of misdeeds 
(labes factnorum) can contaminate them, for they are not yet under 
law. ‘But since no cause disjoins them from God except sin, and they 
are alien from all sin, it follows that none can so irrefragably be 
known to be among the elect as those infants who are taken away by 
fate in youth ; for in their case to die is the sign of election, just as 
faith isin adults. And those who are reprobated or repudiated by 
God do not die in this state of innocence, but are preserved by Divine 
providence, that their repudiation may be manifested by a wicked 
life.”” (Works, iv., 127, 1530.) ‘* Therefore the infants of Chris- 
tians, since they are not less than adults of the visible Church of 
Christ, are not less to be (so it follows) in the number of those whom 
we judge to be elect than their parents. Hence it happens that those 
judges act impiously and presumptuously who devote the infants of 
Christians to dreadful things, since so many clear testimonies of 
Scripture contradict this...’ (Works, iv., 8.) 

‘Since those alone who have heard and then either believed or 
remained in unbelief are subject to our judgment, it follows that we 
vehemently err in judging infant children, whether of Gentiles or of 
Christians. Of Gentiles, ‘because no law condemns them, for they do 
not fall under that of ‘ Who shall not believe,’ etc. Hence, since the 
election of God is free, it is impious to exclude from it those of whom 
by these signs, faith and unbelief, we are not able to determine 
whether they are in‘it or not. With reference to those of Christians, 
however, we are not only intruding rashly into the election of God, 
but we are not even believing His word by which He manifests this 
election to us. For since He admits us into the covenant of Abraham, 
this word now renders us no less certain of their election than former- 
ly of the Hebrews. For that word, that they are within the covenant, 
testament, people of God, makes us certain of their election until 
God shall anr rounce something e else concerning any one.”’ (Works, 
iii., 427, Cf. 429, 152 ‘ Hence it follows that if in Christ, the second 
Adam, we are restored to life, just as we were handed over to death 
in the first Adam, we rashly condemn the children born of Christian 
parents ; nay, even the children of Gentiles. But as to the infants of 
Gentiles, whatever opinion may be held, we confidently assert that 
on account of the virtue of the pre-eminent salvation of Christ, they 

go beyond the mark who adjudge them to eternal malediction, both 
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are saved, whether adult or infant, are saved only by 
the free grace of God’s election and through the re- 
demption of Christ.’ 


It is probable that Zwingli stood alone among the 
Reformers in his extension of salvation to all infants 
dying ininfancy. That all children of believers, dying 
in infancy, are included in the covenant of God and 
enter at once into glory was the characteristic feature 
ot the Reformed doctrine; the boldness of which and 
the relief which it brought to the oppressed heart are 
alike scarcely estimable by us after centuries of eman- 
cipation from the dreadful burden of what had up to 
the rise of the Reformed theology been for ages the 
undoubting belief of the Church—viz., that all un- 
baptized infants are excluded from bliss. With this 
great advance the minds and hearts of most men were 
satisfied, and, happy in teaching from positive Scrip- 
tures the certain salvation of all the children of Chris- 
tian parents departing from their arms to the arms of 
Jesus, they were content to leave the children of un- 


because of the reparation spoken of and because of the free election 
of God, which does not follow, but is followed by, faith. ... They 
ought not, therefore, to be rashly condemned by us who, by reason 
of age, have not faith ; for although they do not as yet have it, the 
election of God is nevertheless hidden from us, with respect to which, 
if they are elect, we judge rashly concerning things of which we 
know nothing.”” (Works, iv., 7.) 

1** But I have spoken in this manner, That the children of Chris- 
tians cannot be damned by original sin for this reason, because though 
sin should condemn according to the law, yet on account of the remedy 
exhibited in Christ it cannot condemn, especially not those included 
in the covenant made with Abraham ; for concerning these we have 
other clear and solid testimonies: concerning the rest, who are born 
out of the church, we have nothing except the present testimony”’ 
(z.e., ‘‘ Asin Adam, so in Christ, but more’’), ‘‘ so far as I know, and 
similar ones in this fifth chapter of Romans, by which to prove that 
those who are born outside the Church are cleansed from original 
contamination. But if any one should say that it is more probable 
that the children of the Gentiles are saved by Christ than that they 
are damned, certainly he is less making Christ void than those who 
damn those born in the Church, if they die without baptism ; and he 
will have more foundation and authority from the Scriptures than 
those who deny this, for he would assert nothing more than that the 
children of the Gentiles, too, while of tender age, are not damned on 
account of original vice, but this, of course, through the benefit of 
Christ.’’ (Works, 637, 1526.) 
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believers, dying such, to the just but orsign ger 
of God. It has been thought by many, indeed, that 
both John Calvinand Zwingli’s successor in the leader- 
ship of the Church at Zurich, Henry Bullinger, shared 
to the full extent the hope of Zwingli, and were ready, 
with him, to extend their assurance of infant salvation 
to all who die in infancy of whatever parentage. It is 
true that it is difficult to adduce from the writings of 
these great teachers any passages which clearly affirm 
the opposite ; what have been brought forward as such 
are usually rather assertions of the presence and desert 
of ‘‘ original sin’’ in infants than declarations of the 
punishment which they actually undergo. But, on the 
other hand, there is a more entire lack of positive evi- 
dence for the affirmation ; and there are not altogether 
wanting passages from either writer which appear, in 
their natural sense, to imply belief that some infants 
dying such pass intodoom. It would seem difficult to 
read, for example, Calvin’s rejoinders to Pighius, Ser- 
vetus and Castellio without becoming convinced that 
he did not think of all infants, dying such, as escaping 
the just recompense of their sinfulness. Even sucha 
comment as that which he makes on Rom. v. 7 seems, 
indeed, to carry this implication on its face: ‘* Hence, 
in order to partake of the miserable inheritance of sin, 
it is enough for thee to be a man, for it dwells in flesh 
and blood ; but in order to enjoy the righteousness of 
Christ, it is necessary for thee to be a believer, fora 
participation of Him is obtained by faith alone. He is 
communicated to infants in a peculiar manner ; for 
they have in the covenant the right of adoption, by 
which they pass over into participation of Christ. It 
is of the children of the pious that I am speaking, to 
whom the promise of grace is directed. For the rest 
are by no means released from the common lot.’’’ 
Similarly Bullinger’s language, now and again, as he 
argues for the inclusion of believers’ infants within the 
covenant and their consequent right to baptism, ap- 
pears inconsistent with the supposition that, in his 

1 Amsterdam ed. of CALVIN’s Opera, vii., 36a- ‘‘ De piorum liberis 


loquar, ad quos promissio gratiz dirigitur. Nam alii 4 communi 
forte nequaquam eximuntur,”’ 
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mind, all infants dying such were alike included in the 
election of God. Thus a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the children of the faithful and those of unbe- 
lievers, not only in privileges but also in ultimate des- 
tiny, seems to color the whole language of a passage 
like the following : ‘* Wherefore, I, trusting to God’s 
mercy and his truth and undoubted promise, believe 
that infants, departing out of this world by a too time- 
ly death, before they can be baptized, are saved by the 
mere mercy of God in the power of his truth and 
promise through Christ, who saith in the Gospel, ‘ Suf- 
fer little ones to come unto me; for of such is the king- 
dom of God:’ Again, * It is not the will of my Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 

erish.’ For verily God who cannot lie hath said, 
‘ [am thy God, and the God of thy seed after thee.’ 
Whereupon St. Paul also affrmeth that they are born 
holy which are begotten of holy parents ; not that of 
flesh and blood any holy thing is born, for ‘ that which 
is born of flesh is flesh :’ but because that holiness and 
separation from the common seed of men is of promise, 
and by right of the covenant. For we are all by natu- 
ral birth born the sons of wrath, death, and damna- 
tion: but Paul attributeth a special privilege to the 
children of the faithful, wherewith by the grace of God 
they which by nature are unclean are purified. So the 
same apostle, in another place, doth gather holy 
branches of a holy root ; and again elsewhere saith : 
‘lf by the sin of one many be dead, much more the 
grace of God and the gift of grace which is by one 
man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.’’’’ As 
over against the natural implications of oul passages 
there is nothing positive to set, and it is certainly 
within the mark to say that as yet no decisive evidence 
has been adduced to show that either Calvin® or 


1 Decades, Parker Soc. ed., iv., 373; cf. 382, 313, 344. 

* Dr. CHARLEs W. Suieps, in a very thorough and learned paper in 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review for October, 1890 (vol. 1., pp. 
634-651), has said everything possible to be said in favor of including 
Calvin in the class of those who teach the salvation of all infants dying 
such, Dr. Shields’s ingenious and powerful argument is vitiated, 
however, by two faults of interpretation. He does not always catch 
the drift of Calvin’s argument, as directed rather to showing against 
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nar: rel agreed with Zwingli in cherishing the hope 
that all infants dying in infancy are saved ; the proba- 
bility is distinctly to the contrary. 


the Anabaptists that infants, too, as subjects of salvation, are also 
subjects of baptism ; and he refers Calvin’s repeated assertions of 
the presence of personal guilt as distinguished from imputed guilt 
in all those who are lost, to guilt arising from actual sinning, whereas 
Calvin means it of guilt arising from inherent corruption or ‘‘ original 
sin.’’ Calvin says that every soul that is lost deserves it not merely 
because it is implicated in the guilt of Adam's first sin, but also be- 
cause it is inwardly corrupt and wrath-deserving ; he does not say it 
is not condemned unless it has committed overt acts of sinning. 
When these two errors of interpretation are eliminated, no passages 
remain which even seem to imply the salvation of all who die in 
infancy. 

1 That Bullinger agreed with Zwingli in holding that all who die 
in infancy are saved is repeatedly asserted by Dr. Scuarr, but with- 
out the adduction of evidence, unless we are to read the note in 
Creeds of Christendom, i., 642, note 3, as directing us to the passages 
cited in Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 266, 267, as such. But 
these passages do not support the contention ; they only prove that 
Bullinger taught that infants, too, are salvable (arguing for their bap- 
tism as against the Anabaptists), not that all that die in infancy are 
saved. In the seventh volume of his H7story of the Christian 
Church, published in 1892, Dr. Schaff somewhat qualifies the sharp- 
ness of his previous statement by adding a justifying clause. Bul- 
linger, he here says, ‘‘ agreed with Zwingli’s extension of salvation 
to all infants and to elect heathen; at all events, he nowhere dis- 
sents from these advanced views, and published with approbation 
Zwingli’s last work, where they are most strongly expressed” 
(p. 211). That the young Bullinger—he was then thirty-two—did put 
forth his beloved master’s last work, the E-vfoszt7o Frdet, addressed 
to King Francis, with a preface of hearty appreciation and praise, is 
certainly true. But this can scarcely be said to commit him to every 
statement in the work. We know that he did not share his master’s 
doctrine of original sin, but labors to explain away its peculiarities 
and reduce it to only a verbal deviation from the common doctrine 
of the Reformers (Decades as above, ii., 394, 388). Why should the 
case be different wifh reference to matters lying on the periphery of 
the doctrinal system? Surely the argument from silence here is most 
precarious. Nor is it clear that he nowhere betrays dissent from 
these views of his master. We have adduced passages which appear 
to imply that he did not contemplate heathen infants dying in infancy 
as saved. And in a little book on the Judgment Day, published in 
1572 (Von hochster Freud und grostem Leyd des kiinftigen jiing- 
Sten Tags, u.s.w.), he certainly does not speak in Zwingli’s manner 
of the heathen. The learned Zwingli scholar, Dr. J. W. Wyss, of 
Zurich, suggests that Bullinger may have changed his mind in the 
interval between the ages of thirty-two and sixty-eight, a suggestion 
which seems unnecessary in the entire absence of proof that he ever 
had a different mind from that suggested in the Decades of 1551 as 
well as in his Judgment Day of 1572. 
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The constitutive principles of Zwingli’s teaching, 
however, are not only the common conviction of all 
the Reformed, but are even the essential postulates of 
the whole Reformed system. That the salvation of 
men depends ultimately upon nothing except the free 
election of God must be the hinge of all Reformed 
thinking in the sphere of soteriology ; and differences 
relative to the salvation of infants can arise within the 
limits of Reformed thought only on the two points of 
what the signs of election and reprobation are, and 
how surely these signs may be identified in men. On 
these points the Reformed were early divided into five 
distinguishable classes. 

1. There were a few, from the very beginning, who 
held with Zwingli that death in infancy is one of the 
signs of election, and hence that all who die in infancy 
are the children of God and enter at once into glory. 
After Zwingli it is probable that Bishop Hooper was 
the first to embrace this view.’ It is presented ina 
characteristically restrained and winning way by Fran- 
cis Junius in his work on Nature and Grace, which was 
published in 1592. ‘‘ Some one will say, perhaps,”’ he 
says, “ ‘ But‘infants surely who are called from this 
life before they commit actual sin are not to be as- 
signed to destruction nor held by us to be lost on ac- 
count of that natural vitiosity which they have con- 
tracted as an inheritance from their parents?’ 1 re- 
spond that there is a double question raised here under 
the appearance of one; one is, What end do they de- 
serve according to God's justice by their vitiosity ? the 
other is, What end will they actually have? The first 
we answer, briefly, thus: they cannot but deserve for 
their vitiosity, according to God’s justice, separation 
from God—that is, destruction and eternal death... . 
Let us look, then, at the second question. None of us 
is so wild, or has ever been known to be so wild, as to 
condemn infants stmplictter. Let those who teach other- 
wise look to it by what right they do it, and relying on 
what authority. For, although they are in themselves 


1 See reference, anfe, p. I9I. 
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and in our common nature condemnable, it does not 
follow that we ought to pass the sentence of condemna- 
tion upon them. What then? Will they be saved? 
We hold that all those will be saved who belong to the 
covenant and who belong to the election. But those 
infants belong to the covenant who spring from cove- 
nanted parents, whether immediately—z.e¢., from cove- 
nanted father and mother, or either ; or mediately—z.e., 
from covenanted ancestors, even though the continuity 
has been broken, as God says He‘ will show merc 

unto thousands of generations’ (Ex. xx.). And this 1s 
the way in which Paul speaks of the Jews as being in- 
cluded in his time (Rom. xi.) ; nor do we doubt that by 
the same force of the covenant God sanctifies by the 
covenant as His own some from the number of unbe- 
lievers—for the sake of the covenant, we mean, that 
their ancestors received. Some also, however, belong 
to the election, for God has not cut off from Himself 
the right and authority to communicate more widely 
the grace of His own election to those of whom it can- 
not be said that either their parents or ancestors be- 
longed to the covenant ; for just as of old He called 
into the covenant afresh, according to His election, 
those who were not in the covenant, in order that they 
might be in it, so also in every age the same benefit 
may be conferred by His most free action. And why 
may not this happen to infants as well as to others, 
since of them may be justly said what the author of 
the Book of Wisdom wrote of Enoch, that ‘ he was 
taken away lest evil should change his mind or guile 
ensnare his soul’? All infants, therefore, are in them- 
selves condemnable by the justice of God ; and if God 
have condemned any (a matter to be left to Him) they 
are justly condemned ; but we nevertheless affirm that 
those who are of the covenant and those who are of the 
election are saved—whomsoever He has ordained to 
eternal life ; and out of charity we presume that those 
whom He calls to Himself as infants and snatches sea- 
sonably out of this miserable vale of sins are rather 
saved according to His election and fatherly provi- 
dence than expelled from the kingdom of heaven. We 
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rest utterly in His counsel.’’* More lately this genial 
judgment has become the ruling view, especially 
among English-speaking Calvinists, and we may select 
Augustus M. Toplady* and Robert S. Candlish as its 
types. The latter, for example, writes:°* ‘‘ In many 
ways I apprehend it may be inferred from Scripture 
that all dying in infancy are elect, and are, therefore, 
saved. ... The whole analogy of the plan of saving 
mercy seems to favor the same view, and now it may 
be seen, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, to be put beyond 
question by the bare fact that little children die... . 
The death of little children must be held to be one of 
the fruits of redemption. . . .” 

2. At the opposite extreme a very few Reformed 
theologians taught that the only sure sign of election 
is faith with its fruits, and, therefore, that we can have 
no real ground of conviction concerning the fate of 
any infant. As, however, God certainly has His elect 
among infants too, each man can cherish the hope that 
his own children are of the elect. This sadly agnostic 
position, which was afterward condemned by the whole 
body of the Reformed assembled in the Synod of Dort, 
is at least approached by Peter Martyr, who writes: 
‘‘ Neither am | to be thought to promise salvation to 
all the children of the faithful which depart without 
the sacrament, for if I should doso I might be counted 
rash ; I leave them to be judged by the mercy of God, 
seeing | have no certainty concerning the secret elec- 
tion and predestination ; but I only assert that those 
are truly saved to whom the divine election extends, 
although baptism does not intervene. Just so, I hope 
well concerning infants of this kind, because I see them 
born from faithful parents ; and this thing has prom- 
ises that are uncommon; and although they may not 


1 Francis Junius, De Natura et Gratza, 1592, pp. 83, 84: the clos- 
ing words are: ‘‘ Ex charitate antem eos quos ad se infantes vocat, 
et tempestive ex hac misera valle peccatorum eripit, potius servari 
presumimus, secundum electionem et providentiam ipsius paternam, 
quam a regno ceelorum abdicari. Omnino conquiescimus in consilio 
ejus.”’ 

* See reference, anfe, p. 193. 
* The Atonement, etc., 1861, pp. 183, 184. 
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be general, guoad omnes, yet when I see nothing to the 
contrary it is right to hope well concerning the salva- 
tion of such infants.’’* Even after the declaration of 
the Synod of Dort there remained some to whom it 
did not seem possible to speak with the Synod’s con- 
fidence of the salvation of all the children of believers 
dying in infancy. Thus, Thomas Gataker writes to 
Richard Baxter on November Ist, 1653,’ that he dares 
not “‘ herein speak so peremptorilie as the Synod of 
Dort doth ;’”’ “‘ nor,’’ he adds, ‘‘ do Zanchie, Ursine, 
or divers other of our Divines, of whom see Malderi 
Antisynodica,’ pp. 63, 64. Tho 1 confess that some 
of them in their Discourses and Disputes overthrow 
sometime with one hand, what they seem to build up 
with the other.’”’ That the infants of believing parents 
are included in the covenant he did not doubt; but 
he conceived of this covenant as rather conditional 
than absolute, and therefore felt it to be ‘‘ more than 
can certainlie be avowed or from Scr. can be averred,”’ 
‘* that the Child is therein considered as a member ot 
the Parents, and is by its parents’ faith discharged of 
the guilt of its sin, and put in an actual state of Salva- 
tion.’’ ‘‘ Concerning the state of infants, even of true 
believers,’’ therefore, he thinks that the Scripture is 
‘‘verie sparing ; and in averring ought therein per- 
emptorilie we have great cause therefore to be verie 
warie.’’ Something of the same hesitancy character- 
izes also Baxter’s own statements on the subject. In 
his Plain Scripture Proof of Infant Church-Membership 
and Baptism, the third edition of which was issued short- 


1 Loct Communes, i., class. 4, cap. 5, § 16 (compare iv., 100). 

* This letter is preserved in the Williams Library, London, and was 
printed by Dr. Briccs in The Presbyterian Review, v., 705 Sg. 
See pp. 708 and 706. 

8’ Dr. Briggs prints ‘‘ Antisquodica,’’ which is a mere blunder, of 
course, for Gataker’s ‘‘ Antisynodica.’’ Malderus was bishop of Ant- 
werp ana a prolific writer, author of a number of commentaries and 
theological and ethical treatises. The book cited by Gataker was 
published at Antwerp by Balthasar Moretus, in 1620, and is a volume 
of over 300 8vo pages. Its full title is: Antisynodica, sive Animad- 
versiones in decreta conventus Dordraceni, quam vocant synodum 
nationalem, de quinque doctrine capitibus inter Remonstrantes et 
Contra-Remonstrantes controversis. 
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ly before the date of the letter to which Gataker’s was 
a reply, he speaks in a very similar manner. “ We 
have,” he says, ‘‘a stronger probability than he 
[Tombes] mentioneth of the salvation of all the Infants 
of the Faithfull so dying, and a certainty of the salva- 
tion of some. .. . If any will go farther and say that 
God’s assuring mercy to them, and calling them blessed, 
and covenanting to be their God, with the rest of the 
Arguments, will prove more than a probability, even 
a full certainty of the salvation of all Believers’ Infants 
so dying ; though I dare not say so my selfe, yet I pro- 
fess to think this opinion far better grounded than Mr. 
TlLomb]’s, that would shut them all out of the Church.” * 
Twenty years later he returns to the question, and 
treats it at great length. He thinks that “‘ there can 
no promise or proof be produced that all unbaptized 
Infants are saved, either from the pana damni or 
sensus, or both ;’’ but, on the other hand, he can now 
‘say, as the Synod of Dort, Art. I., that Believing Par- 
ents have no cause to doubt of the salvation of their children 
that dye in infancy, before they commit actual sin; that 
is, not to trouble themselves with fears about it :’’ and 
he thinks ‘‘ it very probable that this ascertaining prom- 
ise belongeth not only to the zatural seed of believers, 
but to all whom they have the true power and right to 
dedicate in covenant to God.” Still, however, he 
‘* dares not say’’ that he is *‘ undoubtedly certain of it ;”’ 
he is giving opinions, not convictions.* <A hint of the 
same unwillingness to make the affirmation of the sal- 
vation of the children of believers absolute is found 
even in the statement of the Compendium of John 
Marck. ‘‘ Nor is it to be doubted,”’ he says, ‘‘ that to 
those reprobated, there are likewise most justly to be 
referred as well the Gentiles who are strangers to the 
proclamation of the Gospel as the infants ot unbeliev- 
ers, while we have good hope for those of believers. 
because of God’s promise (Gen. xvii. 7, etc.), although 


3 ?. czt., ed. 3, 1653, pp. 76 and 78. 

* A Christian Directory, etc., London, 1673, p. 807 sg. See p. 809. 
(‘‘Christian Ecclesiastics: Ecclesiastical Cases of Conscience,’’ 
Quest. 35.) 
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they are in themselves not less damnable, and possibly 
some of them are even to be damned (ceteroguin tn se 
non minus damnabilibus, et forte quibusdam etiam damnan- 
dis). For although concerning individual persons of 
Gentiles and of infants born of unbelievers we neither 
can nor wish to determine anything particularly, be- 
cause of God’s freedom and the frequently hidden paths 
of the Spirit, yet all these are by nature children of 
wrath, impure, alien, and remote from God, without 
hope, left to themselves (cf. Eph. ii. 3 ; 1 Cor. vii. 14; 
Eph. ii. 12, 17; Acts xiv. 16, etc.) ; God has revealed 
nothing concerning a salvation decreed or to be wrought 
for them ; and they are destitute of the ordinary means 
of grace.’ ’ 

To the great body of Calvinists, however, both of 
these views seemed insufficiently in accord with “ what 
is written.’’ The one appeared to err by going be- 
yond, and the other by falling short of, the warrant of 
Scripture. All their thought on this subject took its 
start from the cardinal scriptural fact of the covenant, 
and they were jealous of everything which seemed to 
dull the sharpness of the distinction between the cov- 
enanted children of believers and the uncovenanted 
children of unbelievers. Triglandius speaks not for 
himself alone but for practically the whole body of the 
Reformed when, in answer to the suggestion of Epis- 
copius that ‘‘it makes no difference whether the in- 
fants are children of believers or unbelievers, since the 
same innocence is found in all infants as such,’’ he re- 

lies: ‘“* But .to us the two do not stand on the same 
ooting ; since the one are included in the covenant of 
God and the others are strangers to that covenant 
(Gen. xvii. 7; Eph. ii. 11,12). For this reason children 
of unbelieving Gentiles are said to be zmpure, but those 
of believers /o/y (1 Cor. vil. 14) ; wherefore also Peter 
says, when exhorting the Jews to repentance and faith 
(Acts ii. 39), ‘ To you is the promise (¢.¢., of remission 


1Joannis Marck Compendium, etc. (1752), p. 147 (cap. vii., 
§ xxxiii.). In defending Marck’s suggestion, DE Moor quotes a 
similar passage from the Censura Confess. Remonstr., and another 
from TRIGLANDIUS very much to the same effect as GATAKER’S. , 
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of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost), and to your 
children, and to all who are atar off whom our Lord 
God shall call.’’’’ And John Gerhard might have 
quoted many more names than those of Calvin, Beza, 
Sadeel, Ursinus, Gentilis, and Musculus, as affirming 
that “ the infants of believers, all alike, whether bap- 
tized or unbaptized, are rightly holy from their mothers’ 
womb by the inheritance of the promise, and enjoy 
eternal salvation in the covenant and company otf 
God.’’* With this central point of agreement, the great 
body of Calvinists differed among themselves only in 
their belief concerning the destiny of infants dying 
outside the covenant, and on this point parted into 
three varieties of opinion. 

3. Many held that faith and the promise are sure 
signs of election, and accordingly that all believers and 
their children are certainly saved ; but that the lack of 
faith and the promise is an equally sure sign of repro- 
bation, so that all the children of unbelievers dying 
such are equally certainly lost. The younger Span- 
heim, for example, writes: ‘‘ Confessedly, therefore, 
original sin is a most just cause of positive reprobation. 
Hence no one fails to see what we should think con- 
cerning the children of pagans dying in their child- 
hood ; for unless we acknowledge salvation outside of 
God's covenant and Church (like the Pelagians of old, 
and with them Tertullian, Epiphanius, Clement of Al- 
exandria, of the ancients, and of the moderns, Andra- 
dius, Ludovicus Vives, Erasmus, and not a few others, 
against the whole Bible), and suppose that all the chil- 
dren of the heathen, dying in infancy, are saved, and 
that it would be a great blessing to them if they should 
be smothered by the midwives or strangled in the cra- 
dle, we should humbly believe that they are justly 
reprobated by God on account of the corruption (/ades) 
and guilt (reatus) derived to them by natural propaga- 
tion. Hence, too, Paul testifies (Rom. v. 14) that death 
has passed upon them which have not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression, and distinguishes 


1 Antapolog., caput. 13, p. 20724. 
? Locz., ix., p. 281, edition of 1769. 
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and separates (1 Cor. vii. 14) the children of the cove- 
nanted as holy from the impure children of unbeliev- 
ers.’’' Somewhat similarly Stapfer, after affirming 
the salvation of the infants of believers, dying such, 
continues: ‘* As to the children of unbelievers, we be- 
lieve, indeed, that they will be separated from com- 
munion with God ; and hence because, as children of 
wrath and cursing, ‘they are excluded from the beatific 
communion with God they will be damned’’—though he 
eases the apparent harshness of his language by rec alling 
the fact of various degrees of punishment in hell? On 
an earlier page’ we have quoted a passage from Usher’s 
Body of Divinity to the same effect. That work was a 
compilation, and we find the same words in an earlier 
Catechism published by Samuel Crooke,’ which may 
stand as an example of this very w idespread opinion 
from English ground. 

4. More held that faith and the promise are certain 
signs of election, so that the salvation of believers’ 
children is certain, while the lack of the promise only 
leaves us in ignorance of God’s purpose ; nevertheless 
that there is good ground for asserting that both elec- 
tion and reprobation have place in this unknown 
sphere. oe they held that all the infants of 
believers, dying such, are saved, but that some of the 
infants of unbelievers, dying such, are lost. Probably 
as much as this is intended to be asserted by Thomas 
Goodwin when to the question, ‘‘ Doth God inflict eter- 
nal death merely for the corruption of nature upon any 
infants ?’’ heanswers: “ My brethren, it must be said, 
Yes: weare children of wrath by nature; and unless 
there come in election amongst them, for it is election 
saveth and is the root of salvation, it must needs be 
so... . But you will say, Do these perish? or 
Doth God let those perish? Doth His wrath seize 
upon them? Not only what the text [Eph. ii. 3] saith, 
but that in Rom. v. is clear forit. ... Itis true elec- 








. : Opera, iii., cols. 1173-74, § 22. 

2 Institut. Theolog. Polemic., 1716, iv., 518. 
3 See above, p. I9I. 
4 Guide unto True Blessedness, etc., ed. 2, 1614. 
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tion knows its own amongst infants, but it must be free 
grace, it must be by grace that ye are saved, for clearly 
by nature ye are all children of wrath. Therefore the 
Lord, as He will have instances of all sorts that are in 
heaven, so He will have some that are in hell for their 
sin brought into the world.’’’ But probably no higher 
expression of this general view can be found than [oe 
Owen's. He argues that there are two ways in which 
God saves infants: ‘‘(1) by interesting them in the 
covenant, if their immediate or remote parents have 
been believers. Heisa God of them and of their seed, 
extending his mercy to a thousand generations of 
them that fear him ;* (2) by his grace of election 
which is most free and not tied to any conditions, by 
which I make no doubt but God taketh many unto him 
in Christ whose parents never knew or had been de- 
spisers of the Gospel.’’ * 

5. Most Calvinists of the past, however, have held 
that faith and the promise are marks by which we ma 
know assuredly that all those who believe and their 
children, dying such, are elect and saved ; while the 
absence of sure marks of either election or reprobation 
in infants, dying such outside the covenant, leaves us 
without ground for inference concerning them, and 
they must therefore be left to the judgment of God, 
which, however hidden from us, is assuredly just and 
holy and good. This agnostic view of the fate of un- 
covenanted infants has been held, of course, in con- 
junction with every degree of hope or the lack of hope 
concerning them, and thus in the hands of the several 
theologians it approaches each of the other views. 
Petrus de Witte may stand for one example of it. He 
says: ‘‘ We must adore God’s judgments and not curi- 
ously inquire into them. Of the children of believers 
it is not to be doubted but that they shall be saved, 
inasmuch as they belong unto the covenant. But be- 


! Works, ii., 135-36. 
*It is, perhaps, worth noting that this is the general Calvinistic 
view of what ‘‘children of believers’? means. Compare CALVIN, 
Tracts, vol. iii., p. 351 ; and also Junius as quoted above, p. 187. 
3 Works, x., 81 ; compare v., 137. 
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cause we have no promise for the children of unbeliev- 
ers we leave them to the judgment of God.’’* Our own 
Jonathan Dickinson’ may stand asanother. “ It may be 
further urged against this proposition,” he says, ‘‘ Zhat it 
drives multitudes of poor infants to Hell who never commit- 
ted any actual Sin; and ts therefore a Doctrine so cruel and 
unmerciful as to be unworthy of God. To this I answer 
that greatest Modesty becomes us in drawing any Con- 
clusions on this Subject. We have indeed the highest 
Encouragement to dedicate our children to Christ, since 
he has told us, Of such ts the Kingdom of Heaven ; and the 
strongest Reason to Hope asto the Happiness of those 
deceased Infants, who have been thus dedicated to him. 
But God has not been pleased to reveal to us how far 
he will extend His wxcovenanted Mercy to others that 
die in Infancy.—As, on the one Hand, I don’t know that 
the Scripture anywhere assures us that they shall a// 
be saved: So, on the other Hand, we have not (that I 
know of) any Evidence, from Scripture or the Na- 
ture of Things, that ay of them will eternally perish. — 
All those that die in Infancy may (for aught we know) 
belong to the Election of Grace; and be predestinated to 
the Adoption of Children. They may, in Methods to us 
unknown, have the benefits of Christ’s Redemption ap- 
plied to them ; and thereby be made Heirs of Eternal 
Glory. They are (it is true) naturally under the Guilt 
and Pollution of Original Sin; but they may, notwith- 
standing this, for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, be renewed by the gracious Influences of the 
Spirit of God, and thereby be made mete for Eternal 
Life. It therefore concerns us, without any bold and 
presumptuous conclusions, to leave them in the Hands 
of that God whose tender Mercies are over all Hts 
Works.’’ tis this cautious, agnostic view which has 
the best historical right to be called the general Cal- 
vinistic one, and it has persisted as such until the pres- 
ent day in all but English-speaking lands. One of the 
ablest living Calvinistic thinkers, for example, Dr. 


1 Catechism, q. 37. 


2 The True Scripture Doctrine concerning some Important 
Points of Christian Faith, etc. Boston, 1741, pp. 123, 124. 
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A. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, writes as follows: ‘‘ Con- 
stantly and unwaveringly the Reformed Confession 
stations itself on the standpoint of the covenant and 
withholds baptism from all who stand outside the cov- 
enant, because it belongs to those within the covenant. 
To be sure, the Reformed Confession does not pass 
judgment on the children of heathen who die before 
coming to years of discretion. They depend on God’s 
mercy, widened as broadly as possible. But when the 
Scriptures are silent, the Confession, too, preserves 
silence. Men know nothing here and can say nothing. 
Mere conjecture and imagination have no right to enter 
so serious a matter. The lot of these numerous chil- 
dren belongs to the hidden things that are for the Lord 
God, and is not included among the things which He 
has revealed to the children of men. Revealed, how- 
ever, is the matter of the covenant, and this cove- 
nant makes known to us the remarkable rule that God 
has been pleased to set His holy election in connection 
with the bond of generation.”"' Van Mastricht cor- 
rectly says that while the Reformed hold that infants 
are liable to reprobation, yet *‘ concerning de/ievers’ in- 
fants . . . they judge better things. But unbelievers’ 
infants, because the Scriptures determine nothing c/ear- 
ly on the subject, they judge should be left to the Di- 
vine discretion.”’ ’ 

The Reformed Confessions with characteristic cau- 
tion refrain from all definition upon the negative side 
of this great question, and thus confine themselves to 
emphasizing the gracious doctrine common to the 
whole body of Reformed thought. The fundamental 
Reformed doctrine of the Church is nowhere more 
beautifully stated than in the sixteenth article of the 
Old Scotch Confession, while its polemical appendix 
of 1580, in its protest against the errors of “‘ antichrist,”’ 
specifically mentions ‘‘ his cruell judgement againis 
infants departing without the sacrament: his absolute 
necessitie of baptisme.’’ No synod probably ever met 
which labored under greater temptation to declare that 


1 De Heraut, for September 7th, 1890. 
® Theoretico-Pract. Theol. (1724), p. 308. 
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some infants, dying in infancy, are reprobate, than the 
Synod of Dort. Possibly nearly every member of it 
held as his private opinion that there are such infants. 
And the certainly very shrewd but scarcely sincere 
methods of the Remonstrants in shifting the form in 
which this question came before the Synod were very 
irritating. But the fathers of Dort, with truly Re- 
formed loyalty to the positive declarations of Scrip- 
ture, confined themselves to a clear testimony to the 
positive doctrine of infant salvation and a repudiation 
of the calumnies of the Remonstrants, without a word 
of negative inference. ‘‘ Since we are to judge of the 
will of God from His Word,”’ they say, ‘* which testi- 
fies that the children of believers are holy, not by na- 
ture, but in virtue of the covenant of grace, in which 
they together with their parents are comprehended, 
godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election 
and salvation of their children whom it pleaseth God 
to call out of this life in their infancy’’ (cap. i., art. 
xvii.). Accordingly they repel in the Conclusion the 
calumny that the Reformed teach ‘‘ that many children 
of the faithful are torn guiltless from their mothers’ 
breasts and tyrannically plunged into hell.’’' It is 
easy to say that nothing is here said of the children of 
any but the ‘‘ godly’’ and of the ** faithful.’’ This is 
true. And therefore it is not implied (as is often 
thoughtlessly asserted) that the contrary of what is 
here asserted is true of the children of the ungodly ; 
but nothing is taught of them at all. It is more to the 


1 The language here used hasa not uninteresting history. It is 
Ca.vin’s challenge to Castellio: ‘‘ Put forth now thy virulence against 
God, who hurls innocent babes torn from their mothers’ breasts into 
eternal death’’ (De Occulta Det Providentia, in Ofp. ed., Amst., 
viii., pp. 644-45). The underlying conception that God condemns 
infants to eternal death may, no doubt, be Calvin’s; but the mode of 
expression is Calvin's reductio ad absurdum (or rather ad blasphe- 
mzam) of Castellio’s opinions. Nevertheless the Remonstrants al- 
lowed themselves in their polemic zeal to apply the whole sentiment 
to the orthodox, and that, even in a still more sharpened form—viz., 
with reference to de/zevers’ children. This very gross calumny the 
Synod repels. Its deliverance is subjected to a very sharp and not 
gd candid criticism by Episcopius (Ofera I.,i., p. 176, and specially 

“5 Pp. 25). 
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purpose to observe that it is asserted here that all the 
children of believers, dying such, are saved ; and that 
this assertion is an inestimable advance on that of the 
Council of Trent and that of the Augsburg Confession 
that baptism is necessary to salvation, as well as upon 
the ominous silence of the Anglican Prayer Book as to 
all who die unbaptized. It is, in a word, the confes- 
sional doctrine of the Reformed churches and of the 
Reformed churches alone, that all believers’ children, 
dying in infancy, are saved. 

What has been said of the Synod of Dort may be 
repeated of the Westminster Assembly. The West- 
minster divines were generally at one in the matter of 
infant salvation with the doctors of Dort, but, like 
them, they refrained from any deliverance as to its 
negative side. That death in infancy does not preju- 
dice the salvation of God’s elect they asserted in the 
chapter of their Confession which treats of the appli- 
cation of Christ’s redemption to His people: “* All 
those whom God hath predestined unto life, and those 
only, He is pleased, in His appointed and accepted 
time, effectually to call, by His word and Spirit... . 
so as they come most freely, being made willing by 
His grace. ... Elect infants dying in infancy are 
regenerated and saved by Christ, through the Spirit 
who worketh when, and where, and how He pleas- 
eth.””* With this declaration of their faith that such 


1 Westminster Confession of Faith, X., i. and iii. The opinion 
that a body of non-elect infants dying in infancy and not saved is 
implied in this passage, although often controversially asserted, is 
not only a wholly unreasonable opinion exegetically, but is absolutely 
negatived by the history of the formation of this clause in the Assem- 
bly as recorded in the A/znufes, and has never found favor among 
the expositors of the Confession. Davin Dickson's (1684) treatment 
of the section shows that he understands it to be directed against the 
Anabaptists ; and all careful students of the Confession understand 
it as above, including SHaw, A. A. Hopcr, MAcPHERSON, MITCHELL, 
and Beatriz. This is true of all schools of adherents to the Confes- 
sion. See, ¢.g., LYMAN BEECHER (Spirit of the Pilgrims, 1828, i., 
pp. 49, 81): ‘‘ The phrase ‘ elect infants,’ which, in his usual way, the 
reviewer takes for granted implies that there are infants who are not 
elect, implies no such thing.’’ ‘* But this Confession, which repre- 
sented the Calvinism of Old England and New, and which expresses 
also the doctrinal opinions of the Church of Scotland and of the Pres- 
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of God’s elect as die in infancy are saved by His own 
mysterious — in their hearts, although incapable 
of the response of faith, they were content. Whether 


byterian Church in the United States, teaches neither directly nor by 
implication that infants are damned.’’ Compare also Puitip Scuarr, 
Creeds of Christendom, i., 380, 795. Compare also The Presbyterian 
Pastor's Catechism, by the Rev. Joun H. Bockox, D.D. (Presby- 
terian Board, 1857): *‘Q. 13. Why do we not baptize the eed 
children ¥. unbelievers? A.1. Not because we think such chifdre 
would be lost if they died in infancy. We do not think children will 
be saved on account of their baptism, but through the merits of 
Christ. Baptism does not confer salvation, but only acknowledges 
and recognizes it. 2. Non-elect infants are such as do not die in 
infancy, but grow up to be w icked and impenitent men, as Cain, 
Herod, Judas, Voltaire, Paine.’’ The impression that the phrase 

‘elect infants dying in infancy,’’ implies as its contrast ‘‘ non-elect 
infants dying in infancy,’’ rather than “elect infants living to grow 
up,’’ is probably due in some measure to lack of acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject. A glance into CorNELIUs BuRGEs’s 
treatise entitled Baptismal Regeneration of Elect Infants, which 
was published in 1629, will supply a number of instances of the use 
of the phrase in the latter contrast. ‘‘ Elect infants that live to 
years ... yet such as dye in infancy”’ (p. 166). Some think Calvin 
in his /ustitutes, iv. » 16, 21, speaks only of the ‘‘ case of elect infants 
dying in infancy,’’ ‘* but he is not so to be taken, as if he held that 
only elect infants who dye in infancy doe receive the Spirit in eo 
tism : but that all the elect, whether ~. live or dye, doe ordinarily 
partake of the Spirit in that ordinance”’ (p. 164). ‘‘ That all elect in- 
fants doe ordinarily, in Baptism, receive the Spirit of Christ, to seaze 
upon them for Christ, and to be in them as the rvote and first principle 
of regeneration and future newnesse of life. ... ThisIspeake... 
with reference only unto such Infants as dye not in infancy, but live 
to years of discretion, and then come to be effectually called, and 
actually converted by the ordinary means of the word applied by the 
same Spirit unto them, when poe | how he pleaseth. As for the rest 
of the elect who dye infants, I will not deny a further worke, some- 
times in, sometimes before baptisme, to fit them for heaven”’ (p. 3). 
The relation of this,sentence to the statement in the Westminster 

Confession is obvi ious. Among the testimonies which Burges cites 
from leading Reformed theologians in support of his contentions, we 
may adduce two, the language of which is closely similar to that of the 
Confession. One is from the Continental divine A nius (De Pedobapt. 
7), and asserts that ‘‘elect infants are regenerated when they are in- 
grafted unto Christ (regenerantur infantes electi cum Christo inserun- 
tur), and this is sealed to them when they are baptized’’ (quoted p. 26) ; 
the other is from the English divine Wuiraker (De Sacram. in 
Genere, gu@st. i., cap. 3, p. 15), and affirms that ‘‘ God renews elect 
infants dying in infancy by the power of His Spirit (infantes electos, 
morientes antequam adoleverint, Deus virtute Spiritus sui renovat) ; 
but if it falls to them to live to greater age, they are the more incited 
to seek renewal, because they know they received its badge while 
infants’’ (quoted p. 211). 
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these elect comprehend all infants, dying such, or some 
only—whether there is such a class as non-elect in- 
fants dying in infancy, their words neither say nor 
suggest. No Reformed confession enters into this 
question ; no word is said by any one of them which 
either asserts or implies either that some infants are 
reprobated or that all are saved. What has been held 
in common by the whole body of Reformed theolo- 
gians on this subject is asserted in these confessions ; 
of what has been disputed among them the confessions 
are silent. And silence is as favorable to one type of 
belief as to another. 

Although, thus, the cautious agnostic position as to the 
fate of uncovenanted infants dying in infancy may fairly 
claim to be historically the Calvinistic view, it is perfect- 
ly obvious that it is not fer se more Calvinistic than the 
others. The adherents of all the types enumerated 
above are clearly within the limits of the Reformed 
system, and hold with the same firmness to the funda- 
mental Reformed position that salvation is absolutely 
suspended on no earthly condition, but ultimately rests 
on God's electing grace alone, while our knowledge 
of who are saved depends on our view of what are the 
signs of election and of the clearness with which they 
may be interpreted. As these several types differ only 
in the replies they offer to the subordinate question, 
there is no ‘‘ revolution’’ involved in passing from one 
to the other; and as in the lapse of time the balance 
between them swings this way or that, it can only be 
truly said that there is advance or retrogression, not 
in fundamental conception, but in the clearness with 
which details are read and with which the outline of 
the doctrine is filled up. In the course of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the agnostic view of the 
fate of uncovenanted infants, dying such, gradually 
gave place, among English-speaking Calvinists at least, 
to an ever-growing rb peg of conviction that these 
infants too are included in the election of grace; so 
that in the first half of the nineteenth century it was 
almost forgotten among American theologians that 
anything else had ever been believed among them. 
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Men like Henry Kollock and James P. Wilson, of 
course, retained consciousness of the past and spoke 
with caution. ‘‘ It is in perfect consistence,’’ says the 
one, ‘‘ with both these doctrines [of original sin and 
the necessity of atonement], that we maintain that 
God has ordained to confer eternal life on all whom 
He has ordained to remove from this world before 
they arrive at the years of discretion.’’' And the other, 
having spoken of the desert of original sin, adds simi- 
larly : ‘‘ Nevertheless it does not follow that any dying 
in infancy are lost, since their salvation by Christ is 
more than possible.’’* But Dr. Lyman Beecher, in a 
sermon which this declaration made famous, was almost 
ready to assert that there never had been a Calvinist 
who believed that any of those dying in infancy were 
lost. ‘‘ I am aware,’’ he said in his inimitable way, 
‘* that Calvinists are represented as believing and Avie 
ing the monstrous doctrine that infants are damned, 
and that hell is doubtless paved with their bones. But 
having passed the age of fifty, and been conversant for 
thirty years with the most approved Calvinistic writ- 
ers, and personally acquainted with many of the most 
distinguished Calvinistic divines in New England, and 
in the Middle and Southern and Western States, I 
must say that I have never seen nor heard of any book 
which contained such a sentiment, nor a man, minister 
or layman, who believed or taught it. And I feel 
authorized to say that Calvinists as a body are as far 
from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation as any 
of those who falsely accuse them. And | would ear- 
nestly and affectionately recommend to all persons who 
have been accustomed to propagate this slander that 
they commit to memory without delay the ninth com- 
_ | Sermons (Savannah, Ga., 1822), iii., pp. 20 sg. (esp. p. 23); cf. 
Iv., Pp. 273 Sq. 

2 An Essay on the Probation of Fallen Man, etc., 1827, pp. 15, 16. 
Dr. H. M. Dexter, in The Congregationalist, December toth, 1874, 
says that Dr. Wilson, editing Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, ‘‘ dissents 
from his author, and argues effectively and at great length in proof 
that all infants dying before actual transgression are ‘ saved by sov- 
ereign mercy, by free favor, to the praise of the glory of God's 


gtace.’’’ The reference given is vol. i., p. 422, but it is wrong ; and 
we have, consequently, not been able to verify the statement, 
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mandment, which is, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.’’’' A challenge delivered 
in such a tone as this could not fail of a reply,’ and Dr. 
Beecher’s history was soon set right ; but his testimony 
to the state of opinion in his own day on the subject is, 
of course, unaffected by his historical error. The same 
state of affairs is witnessed also by Dr. Charles Hodge, 
who, as the end of his long life of service as a teacher 
of theology was drawing to a close, could remark of 
the opinion, ‘‘ that only a certain part, or some of those 
who die in infancy, are saved :’’ ‘* We can only say that 
we never saw a Calvinistic theologian who held that 
doctrine.” * Dr. Hodge’s predecessor as teacher of 
theology at Princeton spoke of the salvation of all in- 
fants dying such in something of the tone prevalent 
early in the century: ‘‘ As infants, according to the 


1 The Government of God Desirable. A sermon delivered at 
Newark, N. J., October, 1808, during the session of the Synod of 
New York and New Jersey. By LyMAN Beecuer, A.M., Pastor of 
the Church of Christ in East Hampton, L. I. Seventh edition. 
Boston : T. R. Marvin, 1827, 8vo, pp. 27. P. 15, note. This footnote 
was added in this (seventh) edition. The sermon is also reprinted in 
Dr. Beecher’s Works. 

In three articles in The Christian Examiner for 1827 and 1828 
(vols. iv. and v.), said to be by F. Jenks. In The Spirit of the Pil- 
grims, i. (1828), pp. 42 sg., 78 sg.,and 149 sg. Dr. Beecher explained 
that in writing the note attacked his mind was more upon contem- 
porary than past teachers. Hesaysfurther: ‘‘ lhaveonly to add that 
I have nowhere asserted that Calvinists as a body teach that all in- 
fants are certainly saved. I am aware that many, with Dickinson 
and the Reformers’’ (doubtless a blunder, from Van Mastricht’s Re- 
format?) ‘‘and ‘moderate Calvinists’ have hoped that they are 
saved, and referred the event to the unerring discretion of heaven’’ 
(p. 51). 

PS Systematic rag a! iii., 605, note 4, published in 1872. In the 
succeeding words Dr. Hodge approaches, but fortunately does not 
attain, the unhistorical assertion of Dr. Beecher. He adds: ‘‘ We 
are not learned enough to venture the assertion that no Calvinist ever 
held it ; but if all Calvinists are responsible for what every Calvinist 
has ever said, and all Lutherans are responsible for everything 
Luther or Lutherans have ever said, then Dr. Krauth as well as our- 
selves will have a heavy burden to carry.’’ Dr. Krauth, of course, 
found no more difficulty than the writer in 7he Christian Examiner 
had found in reply to Dr. Beecher, in bringing together, in reply to 
Dr. Hodge, a great list of Calvinists who had held this doctrine. 
The result is found in his /nfant Baptism and Infant Salvation in 
the Calvinistic System, etc. (Phila., 1874, p. 83.) 
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creed of all Reformed churches, are infected with orig- 
inal sin, they cannot without regeneration be qualified 
for the happiness of heaven. Children dying in in- 
fancy must, therefore, be regenerated without the in- 
strumentality of the Word ; and as the Holy Scriptures 
have not informed us that any of the human family de- 
cone | in infancy will be foe, we are permitted to 

ope that all such will besaved.”' Dr. Hodge himself 
speaks with more decision ;* and to-day few English- 
speaking Calvinists can be found who do not hold with 

oplady, and Thomas Scott, and John Newton, and 
J. H. A. Bomberger,* and Nathan L. Rice, and Rob- 
ert J. Breckinridge, and Robert S. Candlish, and 
Thomas Hamilton,‘ and Charles Hodge, and William 
G. T. Shedd,* and the whole body of those of recent 
years whom the Calvinistic churches delight to honor, 
that all who die in infancy are the children of God and 
enter at once into His glory—not because original sin 
alone is not deserving of eternal punishment (for all are 
born children of wrath), nor because those that die in 
infancy are less guilty than others (for relative inno- 
cence would merit only relatively light punishment, 
not freedom from all punishment), nor because they 
die in infancy (for that they die in infancy is not the 
cause but the effect of God’s mercy toward ge 8 but 
simply because God in His infinite love has chosen 
them in Christ, before the foundation of the world, by 
a loving foreordination of them unto adoption as sons 
in Jesus Christ. Thus, as they hold, the Reformed 
theology has followed the light of the Word until its 
brightness has illuminated all its corners, and the dark- 
ness has fled away. 


1 The Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D., etc., by James W. 
ALEXANDER, D.D., p. 585. 

2 Systematic Theology, i., 26; iii., 605. 

. Fafaut Salvation in its Relation to Infant Depravity, Infant 
Regeneration and Infant Baptism. Philadelphia, 1859, pp. 64, 
10g, 196. 

4 Beyond the Stars, ch. vii. (pp. 184, etc.). 

5 Dogmatic Theology, ii., 714. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND. 


BY W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE EXPOSI- 
TOR,’ ETC. 


From The Contemporary Review (London), April, 1897. 
(Jn two parts.) 
ParT II. 


THERE is a natural prejudice against premature 
reconciliations between science and religion. Many 
would say with Schiller: ‘* Feindschaft sei zwischen 
euch, noch kommt ein Bundniss zu friihe: Forschet- 
beide getrennt, so wird die Wahrheit erkannt.’’ In 
order to reconcile science and religion finally you must 
be prepared to say what is science and what is relig- 
ion. Till that is done any synthesis must be prema- 
ture, and any book containing it must in due time be 
superseded. Drummond was not blind to this, and yet 
he saw that something had to be done. Evolution was 
becoming more than a theory—it was an atmosphere. 
Through the teaching of evolutionists a subtle change 
was passing over morals, politics, and religion. Com- 
promises had been tried and failed. The division ot 
territory desired by some was found to be impossible. 
Drummond did not begin with doctrine and work 
downward to nature. He ran up natural law as far as 
it would go, and then the doctrine burst into view. It 
was contended by the lamented Aubrey Moore that 
the proper thing is to begin with doctrine. While 
Moore would have admitted that science cannot be 
defined, that even the problem of evolution is one of 
which as yet we hardly know the outlines, he main- 
tained that the first step was to begin with the theol- 
ogy of the Catholic Church, and that it was impossible 
to defend Christianity on the basis of anything less than 
the whole of the Church’s creed. Drummond did not 
attempt this. He declined, for example, to consider 
the relation of evolution to the Fall and to the Pauline 
doctrine of redemption. What he maintained was 
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that, if you begin at the natural laws, you end in the 
spiritual laws ; and in a series of impressive illustra- 
tions he brought out his facts of science, some of the 
characteristic doctrines of Calvinism—brought them 
out sternly and undisguisedly. By many of the ortho- 
dox he was welcomed as a thomas, but others could 
not acquiesce in his assumption of evolution, and re- 
garded him as more dangerous than an open foe. The 
book was riddled with criticisms from every side. 
Drummond himself never replied to these, but he gave 
his approval to an anonymous defence which appeared 
in the Expositor,’ and it is worth while recalling briefly 
the main points. (1) His critics rejected his main posi- 
tion, which was not that the spiritual laws are anal- 
ogous to the natural laws, but that they are the same 
laws. To this he replied that, if he had not shown 
identity, he had done nothing ; but he admitted that 
the application of natural law to the spiritual world 
had decided and necessary limits, the principle not ap- 
plying to those provinces of the spiritual world most 
remote from human experience. He adhered to the 
distinction between nature and grace, but he thought 
of grace also as forming part of the divine whole of 
nature, which is an emanation from the recesses of the 
divine wisdom, power, and love. (2) His use of the 
law of biogenesis was severely attacked alike from 
the scientific and the religious side. Even Christian 
men of science thought he had laid dangerous stress 
on the principle omne vivum ex vivo, and declined to 
say that biogenesis was as certain as gravitation. They 
further affirrned, and surely with reason, that the prin- 
ciple is not essential to faith. From the religious side 
it was urged that he had grossly exaggerated the dis- 
tinction between the spiritual man and the natural man, 
and that he ignored the susceptibilities or affinities of 
the natural man for spiritual influence. The reply was 
that he had asserted the capacity for God very strongly. 
‘* The chamber is not only ready to receive the new life 
but the Guest is expected, and till He comes is missed 
Till then the soul longs and yearns, wastes and pines 


1 Third Series, vol. i. 
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waving its tentacles piteously in the empty air, or feel- 
ing after God if so be that it may find Him.”’ (3) As 
for the charge that he could not reconcile his own 
statements as to divine efficiency and human responsi- 
bility, it was pointed out that this was only a phase of 
the Loge difficulty of reconciling the exercise of the 
divine will with the freedom of the human will. What 
he maintained, in common with Augustinian and Puri- 
tan theology, was that in every case of regeneration 
there is an original intervention of God. (4) The ab- 
sence ot reference to the Atonement was due to the 
fact that the doctrine belonged to a region inaccessible 
to the new method, lying in the depths of the Divine 
Mind, and only to be made known by revelation. (5) 
The charge that he taught the annihilation of the unre- 
generate was repudiated. The unregenerate had not 
fulfilled the conditions of eternal life; but that does 
not show that they may not exist through eternity, for 
they exist at present, although in Mr. Drummond’s 
sense they do not live. There is no doubt that many 
of the objections directed against his book applied 
equally to every form of what may be called evangeli- 
cal Calvinism. But I think that the main impression 
produced on competent judges was that the volume, 
though written with brilliant clearness of thought and 
imagination, and full of the Christian spirit, did not 
give their true place to personality, freedom and con- 
science, terms against which a? sag science may even 
be said to direct its whole artillery, so far as it tries to 
depersonalise man, but terms in which the very life of 
morality and religion is bound up. Perhaps Drum- 
mond himself came ultimately to take this view. In 
any case, Matthew Arnold's verdict will stand : “ What 
is certain is that the author of the book has a genuine 
love of religion and a genuine religious experience.”’ 
His lectureship in Glasgow was constituted into a 
—* chair, and he occupied it for the rest of his 
ife. His work gave him considerable freedom. Dur- 
ing a few months of the year he lectured on geology 
and botany, giving also scattered discourses on bio- 
logical problems and the study of evolution. He had 
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two examinations in the year, the first, which he called 
the ‘“ stupidity’’ examination, to test the men’s knowl- 
edge of common things, asking such questions as, Why 
is grass green? Why is the sea salt? Why is the 
heaven blue? What is a leaf? etc. After this So- 
cratic inquiry he began his teaching, and examined his 
students at the end. He taught in a class-room that 
was also a museum, always had specimens before him 
while lecturing, and introduced his students to the use 
of scientific instruments, besides taking them for geo- 
logical excursions. In his time of leisure he travelled 
very widely. He a three visits to America, and 
one to Australia. e also took the journey to Africa 
commemorated in his brilliant little book, “ Tropical 
Africa,’’ a work in which his insight, his power of selec- 
tion, his keen observation, his fresh style, and_ his 
charming personality appear to the utmost advantage. 
It was praised on every side, though Mr. Stanley made 
a criticism to which Drummond gave an effective and 
good-humoured retort. During these journeys and on 
other occasions at home he continued his work of evan- 
gelism. He addressed himself mainly to students on 
whom he had a great influence, and for years went 
every week to Edinburgh for the purpose of delivering 
Sunday evening religious addresses to University men. 
He was invariably followed by crowds, the majority of 
whom were medical students. He also, on several 
occasions, delivered addresses in London to social and 
political leaders, the audience including many of the 
most eminent men of the time. The substance of these 
addresses appeared in his famous booklets, beginning 
with the “‘ Greatest Thing in the World,”’ and it may 
be worth while to say something of their teaching. 
Mr. Drummond did not begin in the conventional way. 
He seemed to do without all that, to common Chris- 
tianity, isindispensable. He approached the subject so 
disinterestedly, with such an entire disregard of its one 
presupposition, sin, that many could never get on com- 
mon ground with him. Heentirely omitted that theol- 
ogy of the Cross which had been the substance hith- 
erto of evangelistic addresses. Nobody could say that 
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his gospel was “‘ arterial’ or “ ensanguined.’’ In the 
first place, he had, like Emerson, a profound belief in 
the powers of the human will. That word of Spinoza 
which has been called a text in the scriptures of human- 
ity might have been his motto. ‘‘ He who desires to 
assist other people . . . in common conversations will 
avoid referring to the vices of men, and will take care 
only sparingly to speak of human impotence, while he 
will talk largely of human virtue or power, and of the 
way by which it may be made perfect, so that men 
being moved, not by fear or aversion, but by the effect 
of joy, may endeavour, as much as they can, to live 


under the rule of reason.’’ With this sentence may be 
coupled its echo in the ‘‘ Confessions of a Beautiful 
Soul” : ‘‘ It is so much the more our duty, not like the 


advocate of the evil spirit always to keep our eyes 
fixed upon the nakedness and weakness of our nature, 
but rather to seek out all those perfections through 
which we can make good our claims to a likeness to 
God.’’ But along with this went a passionate devotion 
to Jesus Christ. Emerson said, ‘‘ The man has never 
lived who can feed us ever.’’ Drummond maintained 
with absolute conviction that Christ could for ever and 
ever meet all the needs of the soul. In his criticism of 
‘* Ecce Homo,”’ Mr. Gladstone answered the question 
whether the Christian preacher is ever justified in de- 
livering less than a full Gospel. He argued that to go 
back to the very beginning of Christianity might be a 
method eminently suited to the needs of the present 
generation. The ship of Christianity was overloaded, 
not perhaps for fair weather, but when a gale came 
the mass strained over to the leeward. Drummond 
asked his hearers to go straight into the presence of 
Christ, not as He now presents Himself to us, bearing 
in His hand the long roll of His conquests, but as He 
offered Himself to the Jew by the Sea of Galilee, or in 
the synagogue of Capernaum, or in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. He declined to take every detail ate Chris- 
tianity in possession as part of the whole. He denied 
that the rejection of the non-essential involved parting 
with the essential, and he strove to go straight to the 
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fountain-head itself. Whatever criticisms may be 

assed it will be allowed that few men in the century 

ave done so much to bring their hearers and readers 
to the feet of Jesus Christ. It has been said of Carlyle 
that the one living ember of the old Puritanism that 
still burned vividly in his mind was the belief that hon- 
est and true men might find power in God to alter 
things for the better. Drummond believed with his 
whole heart that men might find power in Christ to 
change their lives. 

He had seven or eight months of the year at his dis- 
posal, and spent very little of them in his beautiful home 
at Glasgow. He wandered all over the world, and in 
genial human intercourse made his way to the hearts of 
rich and poor. He was as much at home in address- 
ing a meeting of working men as in speaking at Gros- 
venor House. He had fastidious tastes, was always 
faultlessly dressed, and could appreciate the surround- 
ings of civilisation. But he could ata moment’s notice 
throw them all off and be perfectly happy. As a trav- 
eller in Africa he cheerfully endured much privation. 
He excelled in many sports and was a good shot. In 
some ways he was like Lavengro, and | will say that 
some parts of ‘‘ Lavengro’’ would be unintelligible to 
me unless I had known Drummond. Although he re- 
fused to quarrel and had athoroughly loyal and deeply 
affectionate nature, he was yet independent of others. 
He never married. He never undertook any work to 
which he did not feel himself called. Although he had 
the most tempting offers from editors, nothing would 
induce him to write unless the subject attracted him, 
and even then he was unwilling. Although he had 
great facility he never presumed upon it. He wrote 
brightly and swiftly, and would have made an excel- 
lent journalist. But everything he published was elabo.- 
rated with the most scrupulous care. I have never 
seen manuscripts so carefully revised as his. All he 
did was apparently done with ease, but there was im- 
mense labour behind it. Although in orders he neither 
used the title nor the dress that go with them, but pre- 
ferred to regard himself as alayman. He hada deep 
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sense of the value of the Church and its work, but I 
think was not himself connected with any church, and 
never attended public worship unless he thought the 
preacher had some message for him. He seemed to 
be invariably in good spirits, and invariably disen- 
gaged. He was always ready for any and every office 
of friendship. It should be said that, though few men 
were more criticised or misconceived, he himself never 
wrote an unkind word about any one, never retaliated, 
never bore malice, and could do full justice to the 
abilities and character of his opponents. I have just 
heard that he exerted himself privately to secure an 
important appointment for one of his most trenchant 
critics and was successful. 

For years he had been working quietly at his last 
and greatest book, the ‘‘ Ascent of Man.’’ The chap- 
ters were first delivered as the Lowell Lectures in Bos- 
ton, where they attracted great crowds. The volume 
was published in 1894, and though its sale was large, 
exceeding 20,000 copies, it did not command his old 
public. This was due very much to the obstinacy with 
which he persisted in selling it at a net price, a pro- 
ceeding which offended the booksellers, who had 
hoped ‘to profit much from its sale. The work is much 
the most important he has left us. It was an endeav- 
our, as has been said, to engraft an evolutionary so- 
ciology and ethic upon a biological basis. The funda- 
neatel doctrine of the struggle of life leads to an 
individualistic system in which the moral side of nature 
has no place. Professor Drummond contended that 
the currently accepted theory, being based on an ex- 
clusive study of the conditions of nutrition, took ac- 
count of only half the truth. With nutrition he asso- 
ciated, as a second factor, the function of reproduction, 
the struggle for the life of others, and maintained that 
this was of co-ordinate rank as a force in cosmic evolu- 
tion. Though others had recognised altruism as modi- 
fying the operation of egoism, Mr. Drummond did 
more. He tried to indicate the place of altruism as 
the outcome of those processes ae the species is 
multiplied, and its bearing on the evolution of ethics. 
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He desired, in other words, a unification of concept, 
the filling up of great gulfs that had seemed to be fixed. 
‘‘ If nature be the garment of God, it is woven without 
seam throughout ; if a revelation of God, it is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever; if the expression of 
His will, there is in it no variableness nor shadow of 
turning.’”’ After sketching the stages of the process of 
evolution, physical and ethical, he develops his central 
idea in the chapter on the struggle for the life of 
others, and then deals with the higher stages of the 
development of altruism asa modifying factor. The 
book was mercilessly criticised, but I believe that no 
one has attempted to deny the accuracy and the beauty 
of his scientific descriptions. Further, not a few emi- 
nent scientific men, like Professor Gairdner and Pro- 
fessor Macalister, have seen in it at least the germ out 
of which much may come. One of its severest critics, 
Dr. Dallinger, considers that nature is non-moral, and 
that religion begins with Christ. No man hath seen 
God at any time—this is what nature certifies. The 
only begotten Son of the Father, He has declared 
Him—this is the message of Christianity. But there 
are many religious minds, and some scientific minds, 
convinced, in spite of all the difficulties, that natural 
law must be moral, and very loth to admit a hopeless 
dualism between the physical and the moral order of 
the world. They say that the whole force of evolu- 
tion directs our glance forward, and that its motto is 
xph TEAOs Opar. 


With the publication of this book Drummond’s career 
as a public teacher virtually ended. He who had never 
known an illness, who apparently had been exempted 
from care and sorrow, was prostrated by a painful and 
mysterious malady. One of his kind physicians, Dr. 
Freeland Barbour, informs me that Mr. Drummond 
suffered from a chronic affection of the bones. It 
maimed him greatly. He was laid on his back for 
more than a year, and had both arms crippled, so that 
reading was not a pleasure and writing almost impos- 
sible. Fora long time he suffered acute pain, It was 
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then that some who had greatly misconceived him 
came to a truer judgment of the man. Those who had 
often found the road rough had looked askance at 
Drummond as a spoiled child of fortune, ignorant of 
life’s real meaning. But when he was struck down in 
his prime, at the very height of his happiness, when 
there was appointed for him, to use his own words, “‘ a 
waste of storm and tumult before he reached the 
shore,’’ it seemed as if his sufferings liberated and re- 
vealed the forcesof hissoul. The spectacle of his long 
struggle with a mortal disease was something more 
than impressive. Those who saw him in his illness 
saw that, as the physical life flickered low, the spiritual 
energy grew. Always gentle and considerate, he be- 
came even more careful, more tender, more thought- 
ful, more unselfish. He never in any way complained. 
His doctors found it very difficult to get him to talk of 
his illness. It was strange and painful, but inspiring, 
to see his keenness, his mental elasticity, his universal 
interest. Dr. Barbour says: ‘‘ I have never seen pain 
or weariness or the being obliged to do nothing more 
entirely overcome, treated, in fact, as if they were not. 
The end came suddenly from failure of the heart. 
Those with him seasived only a few hours’ warning of 
his critical condition.’’ It was not like death. He lay 
on his couch in the drawing-room, and passed away in 
his sleep, with the sun shining in and the birds singing 
at the open window. There was no sadness nor fare- 
well. It recalled what he himself said of a friend’s 
death—“‘ putting by the well-worn tools without a 
sigh, and expecting elsewhere better work to do.’”’ 
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THE POPE AND THE ARCHBISHOPS. 
BY ROBERT RAINY. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), May, 1897. 
(Jn two parts.) 
ParT Il. 


THE Archbishops maintain that, for example, the 
word “ priesthood”’ is not so wholly absent from their 
ritual as the Pope thinks ; they explain how far they 
recognise a sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper; finally, 
they argue that if their Church has dropped phrases of 
the Roman rite (which are equally absent, as they as- 
sert, from earlier formularies of various recognised 
Churches), that argues nothing against her intention to 
appoint and ordain men to those very offices which for 
so many hundred years have had place in the Church. 
For in this formulary she ordains her priests to preach 
the Word, celebrate the sacraments, and maintain 
Christ's discipline ; and that isa compiete account of a 
Christian minister’s work ; also, as already said, it is 
alleged to be as full and explicit an account of it as ap- 
‘Soe in various ancient rites of ordination, never chal- 
enged for defect of form. It is, they say, within the 
ened of every Church to vary her forms, where no 
orms have been divinely settled, if only she keeps true 
to what zs authoritatively settled. 

But before leaving the matter it must be observed 
that, in dealing both with the form and with the inten- 
tion, the Pope’s argument implies a mode of view and 
a principle which must be stated in supplement of what 
has been already said. It is difficult to convey with 
precision thoughts belonging toa region so far off from 
our intellectual habitation ; but probably the substance 
of the view is fairly given in this way :—A heretical 
Church may continue to have valid Orders ; eee 
she might have them even if among her other heresies 
she erred as to the effects of the sacrament of Orders 
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itself. lf she continued to use an ancient and ap- 
proved rite of unquestioned validity, the Church might 
or would presume that the ministration aimed at doing 
what the Church does. But if sucha heretical Church, 
under the influence of new notions about the functions 
of the ministry, retrenches and transmogrifies the 
ritual, then she is no longer sheltered by the privilege 
of benevolent construction. Then delets of form, 
which in other circumstances would be interpreted 
favourably, become fatal; and fragments of ritual 
which in other circumstances would be allowed to pass 
as sufficient to constitute the form no longer suffice ; 
as, for instance, the Pope says that the prayer, ‘‘ Al- 
mighty God and most merciful Father,’’ etc., might 
perhaps in some cases suffice for form of the sacrament 
of Orders ; but not in this case. For, of course, it is 
true that the reform of the Prayer-book in Edward’s 
time was inspired by a complete revolt from the Rom- 
ish doctrine of the Eucharist, and therefore from the 
Romish conception of the sacrificing priest. And so 
the ritual, animated by a new spirit, became a new 
thing, and no longer is presumed by the Church of 
Rome to aim at what the Church does. 

A good deal could be said upon the argument if it 
were worth while. The reasoning of the Archbishops 
possesses common-sense force from their own point of 
view. For ordaining a presbyter there is no revealed 
“ form,’’ no vivented set of words. But if the Angli- 
can form in the Edwardian version had or to be 
in use anywhere as a traditional form before the Ref- 
ormation, it can hardly be doubted that it would have 
been regarded, perhaps as lacking something, yet as 
sufficient. Further, as to intention, there can be no 
doubt that the Church of England and her bishops de- 
sign to create, for instance, presbyters, as these were 
known in the Church in times which are authoritative 
both for England and for Rome. Why, now, shall not 
such Orders be valid? Because the Church of Eng- 
land, in varying from the Romish doctrine of the 
Eucharist, has varied also from the Romish conception 
of the presbyter as the instrument of Transubstantia- 
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tion, and as the sacrificing priest. Her ordinal is sig- 
nificantly silent about all that. From the point of view 
of an outsider it is natural to ask, in reply, whether, in 
a question about heretical and schismatical Orders, it 
is reasonable to demand orthodoxy? Should not 
silence be enough? Is not heretical baptism valid 
even though the minister, from the point of view of 
Rome, be a heretic on the effects of baptism ? 

The answer seems to be that those who go into 
heresy and schism, though they may conceivably re- 
tain valid Orders, yet even in that respect incur dan- 
gers from which those who have made no such excur- 
sion are better sheltered. There is no revealed “ form’’ 
of Orders ; if there were, no Christian would vary from 
it. But there are authoritative forms from which it is 
all the more perilous to vary. And if the variation ex- 
tend to omitting, at the critical part of the service, the 
specification of what the bishop intends to do—still 
more if the whole rite is elaborately varied so as to re- 
pudiate the central function of the priest as conceived 
by the Church—then both the form and the intention 
assume a character which the Church ought not to 
recognise. She no longer has any reason to take it 
that in those administrations there was the efficiency 
which confers the grace and the character of Orders. 

All this for Protestants is, of course, of no impor- 
tance. They do not hold that rules originally con- 
trived by the Church on grounds of expediency to 
regulate her practice bind the Lord of the Church in 
the dispensation of His grace, or bind us in the re- 
ception of it. And objections valid on the principles 
of Rome need not be valid on other principles. 

Upon the state of the case then, as now reported, 
nothing need be said in reference to those ministers or 
members of the Church of England who do not sus- 
pend their existence as a Church, and their right to 
minister Christian ordinances, on this question of 
canonical succession. This description applies, it is 
believed, to a very great proportion of the laity of the 
Church of England, and it may be hoped also to many 
of its ministers. On that understanding no one need 
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object to their attaching some importance to proving, 
if they can, that rules of good order, suited to the ideas 
on which their Church system reposes, have been ob- 
served at various important stages of their history. 
That certainly is of little consequence compared with 
the importance of making out the duty “a the right 
to separate from Rome at the Reformation. Still, it 
may be a matter in which a natural interest is felt. 
There is much evidence for the principle that, in ap- 
pointing ministers, the authority of the larger Church 
should be interposed, through men previously in the 
ministry, appointed to represent the Church’s interest 
in that behalf. This is agreeable to New Testament 
example ; it is fitted to bring out the unity of the 
Church, and it expresses the desire to own that unity 
at every fresh departure. The Church ot England has 
her own way of giving effect to this principle ; other 
branches of the Reformation Church took other ways 
which they judged agreeable to the New Testament 
and the earliest constitution of the Church. Each may 
reasonably attach some importance to making out the 
consistency of its own practice. 

But a different class of reflections is suggested in 
reference to the positions taken up by High Church 
Anglicans on Church and Sacraments. Every one 
knows what these positions are, and what inferences 
are drawn from them with respect to the Anglican 
communion on the one side and the mass of Protestant 
Churches on the other. For them the questions raised 
between the Pope and the Archbishops are of funda- 
mental importance. And it must be said that for them 
very awkward conditions of argument are revealed. 
It is the case of men trying by one slender thread to 
cling to a unity from which history has cut them off. 

Before the Reformation a doctrine of the unity of 
the Church prevailed which supposed a single external 
communion identical in doctrine and constitution, able 
to declare and enforce its decision in matters that ought 
to be common faith and life, and in which the local 
Churches everywhere are in communion through their 
bishops. Schisms had occurred—for example, that be- 
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tween East and West. But on each side of the divid- 
ing line substantially the same view was held, and was 
applied to those on its own side. Those on the other 
side of the line might some day be reconciled ; till then 
they were in the wrong, were sinning against the unity, 
and incurred the consequences. This was the old con- 
ception of the unity. But all the Churches of the Ref- 
ormation stand upon the right of dissent and separa- 
tion. The Church of England does so; as much, for 
instance, as the Church of Scotland. In ail the coun- 
tries where the Reformation made way, a dissent was 
carried through from doctrines (¢.g., Transubstantia- 
tion) which had been received, and from an obedience 
which had been recognised as due by many genera- 
tions of our fathers ; in all cases aspects of Christian 
doctrine were asserted with an emphasis unknown be- 
fore, so as to become distinctly new ; and in all cases 
the judgment of the existing episcopate of the Catholic 
Church, so far from being awaited and respected, was 
disregarded. Since those days the right to dissent and 
separate has been encmeiieal, perhaps, extravagantly. 
But no Reformation Church can repudiate the place it 
has for us. Ever since then all of us alike are bound 
logically to think of the unity of the Church in a way 
different from what was possible and current before 
the Reformation. That conception of the unity of the 
Church for all of us has demonstrably failed. 

lf now the question is raised as to the power and 
right of a society so situated to claim the character and 
do the work of a branch of Christ’s Church, minister- 
ing His Word, sacraments and discipline, is it not vain 
to appeal to the old theory of the unity? Must not 
the appeal be first to the Church’s Head and to what 
His Word authorises? And then, as regards the re- 
spect claimed from other branches of the Church, must 
not the appeal be to the general features by which 
Church existence and life may be known? 

Here is the Church of England, a great society fill- 
ing a great place, exerting a great influence. Un- 
doubtedly it confesses and teaches the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, undoubtedly it publishes and 
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appeals to God’s Word, undoubtedly also it administers 
Christian ordinances with all the tokens of reverence 
and faith. Whatever share it may have in the faults 
and weaknesses which beset Chask life here on earth, 
all men know that it has nursed great Christian char- 
acters, it has been the home of numerous specimens of 
Christian goodness, diligence, self-sacrifice, it has 
made noble contributions to Christian learning and to 
Christian service. None will say that the Spirit of 
God has forsaken it, or that manifold blessing has not 
descended through the channels which it has provid- 
ed. It is not infallible, and, therefore, in various mat- 
ters it may have erred. But the assurance that it is a 
branch ot Christ’s visible Church, possessing all need- 
ful attributes and powers in that relation, surely de- 
pends on no debateable genealogies, but on the broad 
appeal to Christ, to Christ’s Word, to the knowledge 
and experience of all Christians, and to the history of 
English Christianity. It must rest on this basis, once 
the right and duty of dissenting and separating have 
been asserted. 

If a specific position in regard to the ministry ina 
Protestant Church is required, each Church first of all 
grounds itself on its own conception of New Testament 
teaching. For example, the Church of Scotland, re- 
formed from Popery by presbyters who claimed and 
resumed the functions pertaining to presbyters by the 
Church’s earliest constitution, has ever since maintained 
an unbroken order, as faithfully observed in the smallest 
as in the largest derivative branch of it. But for the 
wider purpose of a general Protestant theory, a doc- 
trine of ‘‘intention’’ can be formulated more reason- 
able and far more Scriptural than that which figured 
in the arguments rehearsed some pages back. It be- 
longs to the character of true branches of Christ’s 
Church that they cherish a serious zutention of carry- 
ing out Christ’s will as to teaching, sacraments, and 
discipline, and of having those ministries which the 
New Testament has sanctioned for such purposes. 
Where, in connection with other recognisable tokens 
of true Church life, we see the evidence also of this, 
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there we need have no hesitation in recognising a New 
Testament ministry. In our ordering of these things 
in the various Churches some of us must be more or 
less mistaken, for we differ. Very likely none of us 
are wholly right. If some time or other in any of our 
histories there has been failure to observe some useful 
rule, if still there is, perhaps, in all our Churches unde- 
signed failing to embody at this point the Master’s 
complete and perfect will, is He not abundantly able 
to heal the shortcomings of His people? Is He to be 
thought of as one who stands on points of ceremony 
with the Church which He has purchased with His 
own blood ? 

High Anglicans, however, abide by the pre-Refor- 
mation Catholic unity ; and in that connection they are 
driven to attach a quite preternatural importance to 
the canonical succession of their episcopal Orders. 
For them it is the article of ecclesiastical existence or 
non-existence. It is the thread which alone seems to 
hold them to the unity which they try to believe per- 
sists for them through dissent and revolution. tt is 
the only thread ; for as to other marks of the Church 
—the faith of the creeds, Christian holiness, discipline, 
scriptural ministration of sacraments—we have them 
as much as they or more. But we are all unchurched 
—Presbyterians, Congregationalsts, Methodists, Lu- 
therans, Reformed of all countries—because we dis- 
pense with this one criterion. 

Notice first, then, how the debate which is the sub- 
ject of this article carries them back toa period of their 
history which, really, it is the interest of every English 
Churchman to treat upon the broadest principles of 
Christian truth and liberty, but which, treated on prin- 
ciples like theirs, is the most awkward conceivable. 

As maintainers of the unity they maintain, of course, 
the sacredness and vital importance of the episcopal 
function, which includes among its leading attributes 
that of being the authoritative teaching and ruling body 
in the Church. And they have to defend their hurch 
in dissenting and revolting from the recognised teach- 
ing and from authority. They must then justify a 
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separation which, when it was finally effected in Eliza- 
beth’s days,’ was carried through without the authority 
or guidance of a single bishop of any English see ;’ 
and they must trace their Orders to four bishops who, 
at the time, had no jurisdiction in England or any- 
where else, who were got together by the authority of 
the Crown to set agoing the succession under the new 
conditions. 

Is it any wonder that, from the point of view of the 
Church of Rome, all this is looked upon as fatally sig- 
nificant? From any point of view, is the mere con- 
tinuity of technical Orders, so achieved, of much 
weight compared with the broad defiance, at the time 
of the Reformation, of the episcopate and the episco- 
pal authority of the whole existing Catholic Church ? 

Notice, secondly, the singular and morbid impor- 
tance which this article of the Apostolical—z.e., the 
canonical episcopal—succession, has inevitably as- 
sumed. The Church of Rome holds the necessity of 
valid Orders. But Romanists do not feel anxious 
about the proof of their succession. On broad general 
as which include, as one great element, their 
cnown historical position, they hold that they are the 
one true Church ; that they have the marks and char- 
acteristics of it. This being so, they feel sure that they 
have the succession as well; their minds are not 
troubled about it. Either the succession has been 
providentially kept right, or if, in any unknown cases 
it has failed, that, no doubt, has been cured by the 
supernatural care of the Church’s Head. Substantially 
the same thing holds of the Greek Church. Substan- 
tially they have plausible grounds for saying, ‘‘ We are 
as we always were ; the succession selena to us, as 
everything else belongs to us that was ours at any 
time.’” It is the Anglicans who are driven to argue 
out the proof of a succession able to stand canonical 

1 This is the point to which the Pope’s Letter brings us. He does 
not dispute the succession of those of Edward’s bishops who were 
consecrated by the Roman rite. The complete break is at the new 
start under Elizabeth. 


* Kitchin of Landaff only acquiesced passively, and he seems to 
have been little credit to either side. 
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tests, that this may be their ecclesiastical salvation. 
What but this could move a few of them to beg the 
Pope to own the validity of their Orders as heretical 
and schismatic ! 

And one of the odd results of the situation is that 
the Anglican branch of the Church, so far as repre- 
sented by those who take this high ground, extend 
ecclesiastical recognition only to those who do not 
recognise them, and who decline to have anything to 
do with them; while, on the other hand, they are 
themselves recognised only by those whom they repu- 
diate and decline to own as Coasts at all. One may 
except the Moravians, whom the Anglican authorities 
once recognised as having real bishops. That itself 
was an odd exception, and a good deal could be said 
about it if this were the place. 

Nothing in the Pope’s Letter need trouble any Prot- 
estant Anglican or other. But there is a good deal 
that throws a curious light on the conditions of argu- 
ment prescribed to those who peril their Christianity 
on maintaining within the fold of the Church of Eng- 


land, the theory of the imperative external Catholic 
unity. 
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THE reign of Queen Victoria has been a period of 
remarkable activity in religious thought. She began 
to reign five years after the death of Scott, three years 
after that of Coleridge, and two years after the ‘* Leben 
SFesu’’ of Strauss had appeared. These three names 
represent potent factors of change and movement in 
the realm both of thought and theology. Scott, more 
than any single person, contributed to the apotheosis 
of the medievalism which had its high priests in the 
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Oxford Tractarians ; Coleridge was the father in Eng- 
land of the transcendental philosophy which did so 
much to fertilize theology ; and the “Leben Fesu’’ was 
the occasion which pn into existence the newer 
criticism in the history and literature of religion. 

They may be said, therefore, to be the names repre- 
sentative of the tendencies which were to be in this 
field the most characteristic of the reign. 

The questions which in 1837 mainly agitated the 
religious mind were those touching the idea of the 
Church and its relation to the State. Various causes 
had forced these questions to the front. The enfran- 
chisements of the middle classes by the Reform Bill 
had given an extraordinary influence first to the Whigs, 
who had never been kindly to the independence or 
autonomy of the Established Church, and next to the 
men who had, because of their religious convictions, 
long suffered under social and civil disabilities. The 
Dissenter, while a loyal citizen of the State, professed 
allegiance to another than the State Church. The re- 
sult was, on the one hand, the discussion as a living and 


burning question of the relations which ought to exist 
between Church and State, and, on the other hand, 
the rise of legislation which threatened not only to 
affirm anew the authority of the State over the Church 
as Established, but seriously to restrict ee 


and alienate property she had hitherto regarded as her 
own. This occasioned a series of very heated, but 
still most interesting controversies. On the side of 
the Dissenters the question of the independence of the 
State from the Church and the Church from the State 
was cogently argued. In what was known as the Vol- 
untary Controversy an attempt was made to delimit 
their respective provinces. Men who had suffered 
much from the attempt to enforce ecclesiastical uni- 
formity by civil processes had come to feel that the 
only guaranty for a free conscience in religion was a 
complete severance of the two authorities—the State 
to be supreme in its own sphere, the Church to be 
supreme in its, but neither to be allowed to intrude 
into the sphere of the other. They conceived that the 
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State ought to have nothing to do with the Church, 
though they held that religion ought to have everything : 
to do with the State ; and they argued that the very ’ 
idea of authority in religion—especially the sole sov- 
ereignty of Christ in His Church—forbade the interven- 
tion of the magistrate in ecclesiastical affairs. This 
controversy helped to precipitate in Scotland what 
came to be known as the ten-years’ conflict. This was 
an attempt to obtain freedom for a Church which 
should yet remain established. The claim was put 
forward that while it was the duty of the State to 
endow and protect the Church, it was the clear and . 
indefeasible right of the Church to live under her own 
Head, responsible to Him alone, governed by Him, 
and therefore free from any intermeddling by the civil 
magistrate in what were properly her own affairs, 
This was the attitude of the party which had in Dr. 
Chalmers its best-known and most eloquent represent- 
ative, and which afterward became the Free Church 
of Scotland. The event known as the Disruption was 
in many respects the confirmation of the Voluntary 
contention. It showed that whatever the theoretical 
principle might be, in actual experience a Church, in 
order to have control of her own affairs, must be free 
from the State. 

In England the question as to the Church and its 
civil relations found expression in two very radically 
opposed parties. The Tractarian movement was an 
attempt to recover the principle of the Church's inde- 
pendence, and, as a consequence, of its continuity and 
authority in religion. Under Presbytery the vehicle 
of this principle was sought in the people, conceived 
as the people of God, through whom and for whom 
the ministry was; under the Tractarians it was con- 
ceived to live in the clergy. In the latter case it was 
an independence and authority of office and officials ; 
in the former it was an independence of the collective 
society. And so the watchword in one case was the 
Apostolic Succession ; in the other case it was the 
Headship of Christ. The Anglican movement had its 
apologist and protagonist in John Henry Newman ; 
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its saint and psalmist in John Keble; its statesman in 
E. B. Pusey, and its confessors in a host of earnest 
and convinced men, who strenuously disliked the old 
Protestant and Evangelical position, and strongly 
pleaded for a continuity that may be described as for- 
mal rather than essential, for a policy that was official 
rather than ethical, and for a cultus that was medieval 
and ceremonial rather than primitive and _ historical, 
In contrast to this party stood the doctrine and policy 
of Thomas Arnold. He had a more comprehensive 
and actual theory of the Church. His desire was to 
see it coextensive with the State; he disliked what 
seemed to him the false sanctities of office and of for- 
mule ; and he pleaded for the saner sanctities of the 
family and the State. Arnold was a man who had im- 
mense practical influence. Much of it was due to his 
noble character, that fine quality of a whole and open 
manhood which the English people so well understand, 
quite as much to his zeal for the thorough moral in- 
tegrity of the Church, and for honor in all that con- 
cerned religion. 

But while there was this great activity of thought in 
relation to the Church, thought in theology moved 
more distinctly on older lines. Newman was never, 
in the strict sense, a creative or systematic theologian, 
as the books which appeared about the beginning of 
the Queen’s reign—‘' [The Prophetical Ofhce of the 
Church” and ‘‘ The Essay on Justification’’—abun- 
dantly prove. The watchwords in theology were still 
those of the older schools. Men were Calvinists or 
Arminians, they were Socinians or Evangelicals. The 
sterner Calvinism had, indeed, as good as ceased to 
be ; it had a few vigorous representatives, but as a 
whole the theologians were, so far as Calvinists, of the 
school of Saumur rather than of the school of Dort and 
Westminster. 

The Atonement was, as regards its nature, vindi- 
cated against the Socinian on the ground of public 
justice. As regards its extent, a sort of attenuated 
limitation was vindicated against the Arminian univer- 
salism on the ground that while its merits were equal 
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to the redemption of all, yet it had pleased God to re- 
strict its benefits to those who were “ effectually 
called.’’ The old doctrines of moral inability, of nat- 
ural gee of election and grace were discussed 
in terms partly biblical and partly conventional, with 
a tendency always toward the more liberal interpreta- 
tion. But in the forties, and still more in the early 
fifties, other and freer tendencies began to appear. 
These may be described as of two kinds: spiritual and 
theological on the one hand, critical and historical on 
the other. The spiritual and theological tendencies 
had risen in Scotland; Erskine, of Linlathen, and 
Campbell, of Row, were its forerunners. Erskine’s 
endeavor was to change discussion from the hard and 
formal scholasticism which had hitherto prevailed in 
theology to the realm of inner and spiritual and more 
personal experience. His appeal was, as it were, from 
the intellect to the heart, though not to the heart with- 
out intellect, but rather as its inspirer and guide. The 
principle in its objective form became a plea now for 
the fatherhood of God, now fora spiritual order which 
was real, rather than official ; and again, for a theory 
of the Atonement which made it rather an act of God 
to satisfy his own love and righteousness than a govern- 
mental expedient for the satisfaction of justice. 

The tendency Erskine and Campbell inaugurated 
was taken up and carried forward by Frederic Denison 
Maurice. In him it was joined to an intellect of large 
philosophical outlook, naturally, as it were, neopla- 
tonic in its bent, seeking amid the crude realities by 
which he was surrounded for the ideas and ideals they 
so ill expressed and embodied. Maurice was a man of 
beautiful spirit, who loved the universal and the ideal, 
who had a passion for the discovery of truth as truth, 
who labored to find or to recover the idea of a God 
who lived in man, revealed himself to man, and had no 
higher joy than to be known among men as their 
Father and their Savior. While Maurice lived he was 
an extraordinary personal power, but chiefly among 
men who were attracted to the ethical and ideal rather 
than the political and ceremonial side of religion. He 
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drew round him a body of disciples who came to be 
known as the Christian Socialists ; but their Socialism 
was as it were an individualism purified of self and 
made into an order where each lived for the whole and 
the whole was made perfect in the happiness of each. 
It is striking that beyond the very limited circle of his 
personal disciples, Maurice had hardly any following 
within the Church of England, and has exercised a far 
more potent influence on non-Anglican than on Angli- 
can thought. The same is true of another thinker 
who, while without the high philosophical passion and 
wide outlook of Maurice, had an elevation of mind, a 
beauty of spirit, a fineness and subtlety of thought all 
his own—Frederick William Robertson. He was, in- 
deed, a man who died to live, and perhaps it may be 
said that no body of sermons preached by any man in 
the nineteenth century has had the same reformative 
Regd on the generation that immediately succeeded 

im as those of Robertson. Newman’s sermons moved 
in a more limited circle. They dealt with matters that 
may be regarded as those of a limited personal experi- 
ence ; and their passionate sense of the strength of sin 
and the awfulness of God, the emptiness of life and the 
vanity of man, made them appeal mainly to the ascetic 
and imaginative rather than the ethical and rational 
temper. But Robertson’s sermons were potent through 
their sunny reasonableness, their intellectual weight, 
their ethical integrity, their ability to speak to the 
mind of the many of the things they most wanted to 
believe, but had most difficulty in believing. 

The men who represented the critical and historical 
tendency stood much more under German and mod- 
ern influence than did Campbell and Maurice. The 
most potent and characteristic of these men were the 
late Dean Stanley and the late Master of Balliol. They 
embodied, as it were, more modern mind applied to 
the criticism and the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, especially the Pauline Epistles. They were 
academic in a higher degree than those who embodied 
the intellectual and spiritual tendency. Maurice, while 
pursuing his philosophical and religious speculations, 
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never lost sight of the multitudes of men. He hada 
passion to make the thought and history of religion in- 
telligible to the many and to persuade the many to 
realize what he made intelligible. We feel in all his 
work the pressure of the marketplace and the work- 
shop, the atmosphere of the city and the exchange, the 
mind of the people perplexed yet sincerely zealous in 
its search after iiarth, But in the more academic lib- 
erals we have another sense; the sense of the unsuit- 
ability of the traditional to continued life, the feeling 
that the way to make authority real in religion is to 
make religion rational, the conviction that sacred books 
are best read as literature, and best used when believed 
and construed in the way loved and cultivated by men 
of letters. This more academic movement provoked a 
fiercer and more strenuous controversy than even the 
philosophical and spiritual, and, in a way, it became 
more potent. It compelled religious thought to be 
more critical, it made the treatment of sacred history 
more realistic and intellectual, and it compelled the 
application of scientific methods to religious doctrine. 
It also later affected the tendencies that were in origin 
and character the least congenial to it. The Academic 
Liberals had no more vehement assailant than Pusey 
and his circle; but they have had no more cautious 
disciples than Pusey’s successors, who have had the 
wisdom to recognize the impossibility of their master’s 
position and the necessity of spoiling the enemy’s fire 
by appropriating his artillery. 

But over and above the religious thought that has 
come from the schools of theology, there must also be 
reckoned the impulse from the side of somes 10 
This has been very varied. In the first quarter of the 
Queen’s reign the most potent philosophy pressed into 
the service of religion was that known as the Scotch, 
which was based on the common-sense realism of 
Thomas Reid, and had as its chief exponent in Scot- 
land Sir William Hamilton, and in Bagend, Dean 


Mansel. Hamilton’s philosophy was eclectic. It was 
an attempted amalgam of Reid’s presentative realism 
and Kant’'s transcendental dialectic, translated into an 
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affirmation of the incognizability of the Infinite. The 
two doctrines were never worked into harmony, for a 
natural realism has no manner of affinity with a specu- 
lative agnosticism. There is no more humiliating 
— of the intellectual subtlety which pleads for 
aith on the ground of speculative nescience than Man- 
sel’s Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ The Limits of Religious 
Thought.’ The one thoroughly good thing it did 
was to provoke a controvers which ended in reduc- 
ing its arguments to a rational and religious absurdity. 
And here we ought to recognize the excellent services, 
ethical and spiritual, rendered by the late John Stuart 
Mill. Mill will remain the most lucid of all the philo- 
sophical writers which the middle of our century has 
known. But though his own metaphysic was too sensu- 
ous and critical in its character to have any permanent 
constructive worth, yet by his modification of Utili- 
tarianism, by his rigorous application of philosophy to 
the problems of politics and life, and still more by the 
vigor of his protest against the impotent dialectic of 
Hamilton lk thie agnosticism of Mansel, he did a ser- 
vice for which religious thought ought to be deeply 
— Hamilton and Mansel made Mr. Herbert 

pencer possible. What he knew of philosophy he 
learned from them ; and the result, of course, was that 
he built on the premises which they supplied. He has 
had a very extensive influence in modifying dogma- 
tism, in teaching caution where caution was wont to 
be unknown, in enlarging the outlook of English specu- 
lative thought as regards both nature and history. 
But the fundamental defect which made him too philo- 
sophically dependent on Hamilton and Mansel has 
vitiated all the work he has done, and has made him 
often more remarkable for the violence of his inter- 
angers of mind and of religious phenomena than for 

is insight into their meaning and causes. 

Later philosophical tendencies have been represented 
by the English return to Kant through Hegel. The 
late Professor T. H. Green and the present Master of 
Balliol have been here the two most potent thinkers. 
From Green's criticism Spencer’s fundamental philoso- 
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phy has never recovered, and though Green himself is 

represented in the field of religious thought by work 

— posthumous and largely incomplete, he yet 

stimulated mind and supplied points of view from 

which men of different schools are to-day actively en- 

gaged in construing the thought and the history of 
hristianity. 

The forces generated in the early portion of the reign 
and active in the middle, may be seen working under 
changed forms and in new combinations toward the 
end. The.most remarkable fact is, as it were, the 
complete change in the theological outlook. Theology 
has been lifted out of the old controversies which per- 
plexed her for centuries, and compelled to change the 
dogmatic formule which were the watchwords of the 
rival schools. The questions at issue between Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism have lost their actuality. The 
principles on which they were based can hardly be 
said to live in the religious mind of to-day. The con- 
ception of Deity has undergone too radical a revolu- 
tion to permit the absolute sovereignty in which the 
one gloried and the limited sovereignty by which the 
other would fain have displaced it, to be conceived as 
ultimate truths concerning God. The question at 
issue with the Socinian may also be regarded as at an 
end. When the reign opened it was the Atonement ; 
now that the reign is drawing to a close the question 
has been simplified and approaches much more nearly 
a problem as to the forms under which the natural and 
the supernatural must be respectively conceived. 
Among the heroic speculative and religious figures of 
the reign, that of James Martineau will always occupy 
a conspicuous place. He has been, possibly, the most 
eloquent writer on philosophical theology the reign 
has known ; certainly, as an Anglican friend once re- 
marked to me, he is the man who in our age most 
nearly approaches Novalis’s description of Spinoza as 
‘* a God-intoxicated man.’’ He has pleaded for theistic 
belief, for the intuitive knowledge of God, for the 
authority of his moral law, for the dignity and the 
independence of the religious life, with a cogency 
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which all men must feel, a sincerity, a dignity and a 

conviction which all men must honor. But it may be 

said that the points of or between what we may 
e 


still call the Evangelical and the Socinian, have become 
at once much fewer and much more intimate than of 
old. When the reign opened Unitarians and Trinita- 
rians were alike in their belief as to the authority of 
the Scriptures, as to the possibility and reality of the 
major Christian miracles, notably the resurrection, as 
to the unique and transcendent quality of the character 
of Christ ; but he would be a brave man who would 
affirm that in these respects there is agreement to-day. 
On the other hand, as regards the mode under which 
we ought to think of God, of his action in relation to 
man, and the authority of his moral law over men, the 
affinity is more intimate, the agreement more real and 
more marked. 

Philosophy and learning, again, have so penetrated 
the Anglo-Catholic party as to make it more liberal in 
thought and in its attitude to intellectual and histori- 
cal questions. It knows better than it once did how 
to use the weapons of historical criticism and how in- 
evitable and assured is the critical method, however 
little it may be inclined to accept all its results. It 
feels the need of intellectual hospitality where. once it 
showed no feeling save that of intellectual insularity, 
though it labors assiduously to maintain in practice the 
insulation it has been too wise to maintain in thought. 

On the whole, however, we may say that there isa 
much greater sense of the solidarity of the Churches. 
Men are coming to feel that the thinker who belongs to 
any single Church is the possession and the strength of 
all; and the Churches to recognize that truth is greater 
than sect and that there is no interest which 1s com- 
mon to all the Churches greater than the discovery of 
the truth. There is also something like a common 
consensus of bodies as to the sources whence all derive 
their being and as to the sovereign authority which 
all are bound to obey. In the midst of much that is 
distracting as to the antagonism of sects, as to the 
political and social conflict of Churches this great sense 
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of common position, common duty, common interest 
and common end is an endowment of almost infinite 
promise. There is a hopefulness in the quest after 
truth greater than was known in the days of the old 
dogmatism. He who studies the literature of sixty 
years ago and compares it with the literature of to-day 
will feel that during the reign of Queen Victoria we 
have got nearer the heart of things and thus nearer 
the souls of each other, and that when the end of the 
next century is as near as the end of this now is, 
Churches may be fewer, but Christianity will be 
larger; that men will have recovered more of the 
spirit of Christ and will, therefore, have realized more 
of the unity which he desired for his Church and have 
found more of the freedom which he promised to give 
by means of his truth. 





MR. MOODY’S FAILURE. 
From The British Weekly (London), June to and 17, 1897. 


THE leading religious journals of America admit that 
Mr. Moody has of late failed in his work as a revival- 
ist. Last autumn he made every provision for a suc- 
cessful campaign, and was strongly supported by the 
pastors and churches. It was expected that there 
would be a winter of prodigious revivals, but no revival 
came, and the New York /ndependent, writing in a 
spirit of entire friendliness, points out that the reason 
is that Mr. Moody has not preached to the unregen- 
erate, but to the Church. te has taken the ground 
that a great revival is not to be looked for unless the 
churches obtain from the Holy Spirit what is called 
‘‘the second blessing.” Mr. Moody seems now to 
believe in the higher holiness, in a sudden process of 
sanctification which makes some Christians as distinct 
from others as all Christians are from the unregener- 
ate. Consequently he has been attacking the churches 
and the ministers. He has failed to convince them, as 
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he must always fail. For many years Mr. Moody 
proved that he could appeal successfully to the uncon- 
verted. Now he fails because he does not appeal— 
preaching, as Professor Johnson says, at the churches, 
or even against the churches, and insisting that the 
revival cannot come and shall not come unless the 
churches pass through the experience he prescribes. 
The New York /ndependent says very justly : ‘‘ In our 
belief it is extremely unwise to get into the way of 
dwelling upon the shortcomings of professed Chris- 
tians, and declaring that it is their sins that withstand 
the Spirit of God. If they do not come to the help of 
the Lord, they should be left behind, and the rest of 
the children of Israel should go forward, even if they 
are relatively as few as Gideon's band. God does not 
save by many or by few; we are told that one with 
God is a majority.”’ To this we add that the condi- 
tion of blessing is that there should be preachers who 
know and believe the Gospel. There cannot be bless- 
ing without that, as it is written, ‘‘ How shall they 
believe on Him of whom they have not heard, and 
how shall they hear without a preacher?’’ But given 
a preacher who knows the Lamb of God, and whose 
heart is full of faith and love, and no inconsistency in 
the Church and no shortcoming on the part of its mem- 
bers can prevent that preacher from speaking, can pre- 
vent souls from hearing and believing, can prevent the 
blessing of the Holy Ghost. Mr. Moody is out of 
place in seeking to figure as the instructor of the 
churches in a new theology. Perhaps when the 
churches think less about “ organising’’ a_ revival, 
when each pastor for himself seeks to be filled with 
the love of the Redeemer and the love of souls, when 
the pulpit points clearly to the plain old path, we shall 
have better results both here and in America. We do 
not hesitate to say that among the greatest troublers 
of Israel are the evangelists who go about abusing 
pastors and churches, and some of these, we regret to 
say, are men who have themselves signally failed in 
the regular ministry. 
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To the Editor of the British Weekly : 
DEAR S1R,— Many of your readers, like myself, owe 
you a debt of gratitude for your outspoken criticism 
under the above somewhat invidious heading, in last 
week’s issue. The system of doctrinal teaching re- 
ferred to has wrought great havoc amongst many ear- 
nest Christians. It is, in the judgment of many, pe ol 
responsible for the delay in the spiritual revival whic 
has long been sought and expected by many praying 
Christians. 

Mr. Moody, I apprehend, does not profess to be a 
theologian. He is an evangelist. He has doubtless 
been greatly influenced in this matter by his neigh- 
bour, the late Dr. Gordon, of Boston, a man greatly 
beloved by all who knew him. 

Dr. Gordon’s book on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit’? most 
clearly teaches (chapter v.) that the Holy Spirit must 
be received, after conversion, by an act of appropriating 
faith as distinct as that by which the sinner received 
Christ as Saviour. After much careful study of this 
question, I would humbly suggest that the weak point 
in the teaching of Dr. Gordon, and in that of his many 
sympathisers, is, that xe Scripture ts quoted, or referred 
to, as affording any warrant for this astonishing as- 
sumption. 

It must be manifest to all who have searched the 
Scriptures on this point that there is no justification 
for the application to believers of the terms ‘‘ baptisms 
of (or in) the Holy Spirit’’ or ‘‘ Outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit’’ except in reference to the five incidents 
reputed as occurring in the days of the Apostles: 
Jerusalem (Acts ii.) ; Samaria (Acts viii. 14) ; Damas- 
cus (Acts ix. 17); Casarea (Acts x. 44); and Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 6—that much misused passage). 

Our Lord foretold that the Holy Spirit would be 
given to him that believes on the Saviour (John vii. 38, 
39). Paul wrote to the Romans that the Holy Spirit 
was given to them—not to a select few—(Rom. v. 5) ; 
that ‘‘if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ he is 
none of His’ (Rom. viii. 10). 

To the Corinthians (weak, erring, carnal Christians) 
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he wrote: “ Flee fornication. . . . Know ye not that 
your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in 
you, which ye have from God ?”’ (1 Cor. vi. 19). 

To the Galatians he wrote : ‘‘ This only would I learn 
from you. Received ye the Spirit by the works of 
the law, or by the hearing of faith ?”’ (ii. 2). 

To the Ephesians (recently converted from debasing 
idolatry) he wrote: ‘‘ Be not drunken with wine, 
wherein is riot, but be filled with the Spirit’’ (v. 18). 

May I venture to suggest that it will tend to a help- 
ful solution of this question, in the minds of many, if 

you will allow space for correspondents, who hold Mr. 
loody’s view, to set forth the Scriptural ground that, 
in their judgment, supports the line of teaching which 
(happily for your readers) you, on your part, have 
clearly and consistently condemned. Mr. Moody, and 
those who think with him, have evidently succumbed 
to the personal testimony of devout men. In stating 
their impressions these good and honoured men have 
not sought—or if sought, they have not found—the 
concurrence of the Word of God.—Yours truly, 

ROBERT Burn. 
Winchester House, E.C., Fune 10th, 1897. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR THE YOUNG MINIS- 
TERS. 


From The Christian Register (Boston), June 24, 1897. 


CERTAIN figures which have been recently published 
look rather discouraging for the men who are coming 
into the ministry. The Trinitarian Congregational 
churches appear to have more ministers than they 
know how to employ. The Unitarians, who have an 
increasing pressure into their ranks from outside, hold 
an almost embarrassing reserve force. It has been 
estimated that about one-third of the new ministers 
who come to us from all sources fail to get any per- 
manent settlement. Is it not a rather brave thing for 
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the young men still to continue marching up to the 
front, and reporting for orders ? 

On the other hand, the surplusage in the ministry is 
only another incident illustrating a great general ten- 
dency observable in all trades and professions. There 
are many more young doctors and lawyers than the 
world is in a hurry to employ. There are excellent 
teachers who fail to procure at once the situations for 
which they are fitted. The numbers of the unem- 
ployed throughout the country run up rather patheti- 
cally into the hundreds of thousands. We fear that 
more than a third of all the farmers in the country 
complain that the world does not want to take their 
products at prices to afford them a living. Perhaps 
the young ministers are no worse off than any other 
class who seek occupation. 

The fact is, the conditions of a new country, offering 
ready employment to all comers, no longer hold good 
in the United States. The young person may now be 
counted very fortunate who gets the kind of place that 
he wants without being obliged to wait for it. He is 
lucky if he gets work that leads eventually where he 
wishes to go. The more straitened conditions of an 
old and established order are upon us. They are, 
indeed, the conditions which man in most times has 
had to meet. They are still rather rigorous condi- 
tions; they allow little indulgence for mediocrity. 
They balance the prizes of the few by a rather melan- 
choly story of failure on the part of the incapable at 
the lower end of the line. While civilization has freed 
such failure from the fatal consequences of ancient 
times, it cannot possibly make failure easy to bear. 
If ministers fail, it is not likely that they suffer more 
than others. If men do not succeed in the ministry, 
it is, at least, an open question whether the same men 
would win distinction anywhere else. 

It may be claimed, however, that there are unusual 
difficulties just now in the way of the minister. The 
world is revising its reasons for going to church. 
Many who might have once gone to church, because 
it was a respectable fashion, now feel no urgency to 
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support the cost of institutional religion. Numerous 
rivals—greatest of all, the Sunday newspaper and the 
bicycle—alienate men’s attention from churches. Chil- 
dren whose parents see fit to send them to Sunday- 
school are rarely trained to the old-fashioned habit of 
church-going. The liberal denominations necessarily 
are first of all to feel the movements of free thought 
on the part of their people. If the world must learn 
to support the institutions of religion out of honest 
love for them and for solid reasons rather than from 
constraint or superstition, it is the glory of the liberal 
churches, as well as their peculiar problem, to lead the 
way, in showing that no great and perennial interest 
of human life will be left to die. 

Let us grant, then, for a moment, the worst that can 
be said about the present situation of our churches. 
Let us concede more than most of us believe to be 
true. Let us allow that the tide of secularism runs 
strong against us, that we are in one of those periods 
of religions depression such as history has had very 
frequently to record, that things may grow worse 
before they turn and grow better. We will admit that 
the task of supporting churches may yet be greater 
than it.is now, and may fall upon fewer persons ; that 
ministers’ salaries may be lower. We will assume that 
certain deplorable facts in commercial and political 
morals are to be attributed to the unsettlement of 
men’s minds about the verities of religion. The spir- 
itual life of a nation, surely, is not high that mixes its 
municipal affairs in every large city with the methods 
of corruption, that allows great corporations to meddle 
with its public business, that sends vile men to Con- 

ress. 
¥ What is the only possible interpretation of all these 
concessions? Do they mean that righteousness has 
ceased to reign? Do they mean that the world has 
no more use for churches, and that the function of the 
preacher is concluded? They mean the very oppo- . 
site. They constitute a fresh call to earnest men for 
their energy, their intellectual activity, their devotion, 
and their chivalry. There is, doubtless, a great need 
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just now of able, true-hearted, and consecrated men. 
If those are right who think that the tide of evil forces 
runs strong, so much greater the need of overcoming 
the evil with good. 

The truth seems to be that the world is again em- 
ae eee: its demand, not so much for ministers of re- 
igion as for a peculiar type of ministers of whom it 
has never yet had nearly enough to do its work. Of 
conventional ministers—the priestly order—to fill com- 
fortable positions, the world has no crying need. It 
does not need ministers to write elaborate essays, how- 
ever brilliant and -intellectual. The ever-recurring 
need is moral and spiritual. Show us young men who 
are ready, like good soldiers, to go wherever truth or 
duty bids, where humanity calls them,—in short, 
where the Almighty Will orders ; show us men zealous 
and fearless to see justice done in the world ; show us 
men with warm and very broad sympathies,—and the 
world will be sure somewhere to find plenty of the 
works of religion for such ministers as these to do. 
Intellect alone never made a man eloquent. But down- 
right goodness, faith, a chivalrous heart, a righteous 
cause,—these forces have again and again lifted the 
minds of otherwise ordinary men to the heights of 
moral persuasion. 

We see nothing, then, to-day in the situation of our 
churches, or in the overcrowding of the profession of 
the ministry, to intimidate the young men whom we 
most desire. There is much to deter cowards; but 
who wants a coward for his minister? There is 
enough to deter men who suffer from greed of gain or 
are swayed by personal ambition. We hope and be- 
lieve that such men will have a harder time in the 
twentieth century than their forbears had in the tenth. 
But, for the young men who believe that this is really 
God’s world, and who are here to help make it so, we 
predict noble and beautiful lives. They come to meet 
a grand need. When were the prophets’ voices so 
glorious, when were their deeds so immortal, as in 
those very periods in which their souls were tried, 
and they ventured their way amid perils? When did 
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brave men Dp eye more truly of the coming king- 
dom of God than when the timid predicted that their 
cause was about to fail ? 
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ConpucTeD By Rev. CHares R. GiuLett, LIBRARIAN OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONU- 
MENTS.’ 


WE confess to some disappointment at finding the 
Jarger half of this volume occupied with ‘‘ The Inner 
Development of Israel.’’ One reason for regret is that 
a third volume becomes necessary to complete the his- 
tory, and this puts the book further from the reach of 
students. Another reason is that the room given to 
this inner development, while of course not intrinsically 
too great, seems out of proportion and inconsistent 
with the plan of the work indicated in Vol. I. Still 
another reason is that the philosophical mode of treat- 
ment natural to Professor McCurdy has led him into 
fundamental discussions at certain points too elaborate 
for even the wide relative space devoted to this inner 
development, and yet not elaborate enough to be sat- 
isfactory from a scientific standpoint. Once more, if 
it was to be given at all, this endeavor to treat fully 
the inner development hardly belongs where itis. The 
fall of Jerusalem would have offered an occasion for it 
more fitting than the fall of Samaria. A very short 
chapter at most would have sufficed here. Then we 
might have had the external history complete in two 
volumes, and the inner social and moral development, 


1 History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Na- 
tions. By James Frederick McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. Vol. II. To 
the Fall of Nineveh. Pp. xxi., 433. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1896. $3.00. 
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and so much of the literary development as should be 
thought needful could have occupied a third and pref- 
erably quite independent volume. As it is, we miss 
literary criticism of sufficient amount and severity to 
lay the foundation for the discussions with which Book 
VIL. is filled. This is true even where, as, e¢.g., in the 
case of the Psalms, the author endeavors to give an 
outline view of the periods when they were written. 
It is still more true where he merely assumes or as- 
serts dates of composition without attempt at argu- 
ment. Of course we do not find fault with him for not 
introducing literary discussions here at greater length. 
We simply regret that he did not postpone what he felt 
he must say about manners and morals to a time and 
place ample for all the discussions required by the sub- 
ject. It would not be fair to criticise his literary im- 
lications in detail. Apparently no one need fear that 
is views will prove markedly radical. 

Book VIII., which takes up the thread of the narra- 
tive, is much more satisfactory. It shows the same 
excellences which called forth warm approval for Vol. 
I.—careful and conscientious scholarship, sober histori- 
cal criticism, a perception of the strategic points and 
the large movements of affairs. It is quite consistent 
with this warm approval of Book VIII. asa whole that 
this opinion or that should challenge opposition. We 
are not ready to give up the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah as the date of Sennacherib’s invasion. Unneces- 
sary difficulty is occasioned by the attempt to take Isa. 
x. 28-32 asa literal account instead of a bold, prophetic 
picture of the Assyrian approach. That Nineveh was 
the actual place of Manasseh’s captivity, and not Baby- 
lon (2 Chron, xxxiii. 11) is an opinion involving some- 
what arbitrary dealing with the only record we have 
of this experience. Again, we are compelled to with- 
hold assent from some of the assumptions concerning 
the literature. Isa. xii., ¢.g., is surely not Isaian ; nor 
Micah vii. 8-20 Micaian; the Chronicler seems over- 
estimated as a historical witness. But our chief regret 
as we close the volume is connected with that with 
which we begun—that room was not left in it to pass 
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on beyond the fall of Nineveh to the fall of Jerusalem, 
twenty years later, to the brilliant though brief career 
of the last Shemitic kings of Babylonia, and to the rise 
of the Persian power, with all the significance to Judah 
of these imperial vicissitudes. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


BRIEF REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


THE leading volume of a series on the Chief Ancient 
Philosophies, put forth by the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, is on Platonism, and is 
written by the Rev. Thomas B. Strong, M.A. In it 
we find a simple but adequate discussion of the times of 
Plato, a very brief notice sufficing to tell all that is with 
certainty known about his life. The service which 
Plato rendered to philosophy is age regarded as of 
the highest sort. With him begins all philosophy, be- 
cause he first worked out the theory ‘‘ that thought 
and reason rule all things,’’ although the theory itself 
had been enunciated earlier. The work includes a 

ood exposition of the method of the sophists, and here 

Ir. Strong has evidently been quite willing to fall in 
with the design of the publishers to deal with these 
early systems ‘‘ not merely as dry matters of history, 
but as having a caging “oon modern speculation.’ (Wit- 
ness the reference to Darwin on p. 43.) The distinc- 
tive Platonic doctrines are taken up in order, beginning 
with the doctrine of Being, and proceeding through 
that of Natureand Man tothe Ethics, which 1s the ker- 
nel of the whole system. Here the discussion of the 
problem ‘‘ What is virtue ?’’ is very good. Mr. Strong 
gives an effective criticism of the doctrine of Politics, 
which concludes the work. 

Dr. Charles Bigg is already favorably known as the 
author of ‘‘ The Christian Platonists of Alexandria.”’ 
He now appears again in the same field, contributing 
the handbook on Neoplatonism to the series published 
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by the S. P. C. K. Dr. Bigg seems to have set before 
himself a double task—to elucidate the Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and to combat what he conceives to be cur- 
rent errors as to the relation between Hellenism and 
Christianity. In the former effort the book may be 
regarded as successful, but as much cannot be said for 
it inthe latter. The problem of the Platonists is shown 
to have been a religious problem, viz., to moralize 
heathenism (p. 62), and instead of merely recording 
their efforts in this direction, the author legitimately 
enough tries ‘* to ascertain where and why they failed.” 
He finds the chief defect in Platonism to be that ‘‘ it is 
zsthetic and intellectual rather than moral’’ (p. 87). 
‘* It does not succeed, after all, in attaining that unity 
toward which all philosophy aspires. It issues in dual- 
ism’’ (p. 197). 

Thus far the work is to be commended. But when 
we come to Dr. Bigg’s discussions of Hellenism as re- 
lated to Christianity there is room for criticism. Not 
to speak of his disagreements with Mommsen, Pflei- 
derer, and Harnack, whose views are worth greater 
consideration than they here receive, we find side blows 
stuck at ‘* Ritschlianism”’ in general, the déte notre of so 
many English scholars, and more than one hostile ref- 
erence to Dr. Hatch’s “ curiously oblique’’ Hibbert 
Lectures. The higher criticism receives the compli- 
ment of being misdefined and satirized, and one rises 
from a perusal of all such passages with a wish that we 
might have Dr. Bigg, the historian of philosophy, 
apart from Dr. Bigg, the theological disputant, in 
which case we venture to believe that both theology 
and philosophy would be better served. 


A new volume by ‘‘ Canon,’’ now Dean F. W. Far- 
rar, will receive a hearty welcome from a host of read- 
ers. His pen is ever that of a ready writer upon 
themes of biblical and early Christian history. The 
present volume is entitled Zhe Bible: Its Meaning and 
Supremacy. It is a popular presentation of some of the 
results of recent scholarship as the same have approved 
themselves to him, a history of some phases of inter- 
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pretation and a rational apologetic for the Scripture 
records. Inspiration occupies a considerable portion 
of the volume, but the variety of topics treated is so 
great as to preclude a catalogue of them here. There 
are many passages which one would like to quote to 
show the general positions advanced and advocated, 
but space forbids. Besides the great amount of gen- 
eral information which the volume contains, there are 
those expressions of a continuous trust and belief in 
the verities of the biblical faith which indicate that the 
danger is remote that acceptance of critical results 
must be synonymous with decay of faith. The apolo- 
getic which finds reason for confidence as to the future 
in those very results that are supposed by some to be 
entirely destructive, is reassuring to others. The 
facts which Dean Farrar presents have been stated 
over and over by others ; but his personal testimony is 
valuable because it is his and because of what it indi- 
cates as to the regard in which the Bible will continue 
to be held by those who come after. The rich field 
which the volume presents will doubtless offer oppor- 
tunity for many excursions filled with pleasure and 
profit for sympathetic readers, of whom we hope there 
mgy be a plenty. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Pp. 359.) 


The Rev. David Morris has published, at their re- 
quest, a paper read before the Liverpool Clerical So- 
ciety. It is a valuable little monograph which illus- 
trates a fact which finds other examples in other lines 
of Christian faith and practice in various denomina- 
tions. The little book deals with The Growth of Sacri- 
ficial Ideas Connected with the Holy Eucharist. He first 
defines the idea of sacrifice as it was held at the time 
of Christ, and then goes on to trace the application of 
the idea to the Lord’s Supper down to the time of the 
Council of Trent, when ‘‘ the sacramental character of 
the Lord’s Supper as a spiritual feast for the refresh- 
ment of the souls of the faithful was lost in its sacrifi- 
cial aspect.’” As an outline the treatment is satisfac- 
tory, but a larger volume might be devoted to the 
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completer presentation of the theme. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 78.) 


One looks in vain through the list of Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney’s previous writings to find the prelude to her 
latest book, Zhe Open Mystery. The name sounds as 
though it might be that of a romance, but it is not, as 
the sub-title at once shows, for the book contains “ A 
Reading of the Mosaic Story.’’ If it had been written 
by a Rev. ora D.D. it weal be said to be a collection 
of homilies upon characters and events of early biblical 
oe ; but being by a woman, it has not this name, 
though it retains the character. An examination of 
the pages reveals a good deal of valuable thought sug- 
gestively stated and clearly put. As an example of 
expository preaching it isof no mean grade, and deeper 
theological or critical study and investigation would 
probably only have robbed the discussions of some of 
their sprightliness and efficacy. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


It is not often that one finds a volume of sermons 
the preface of which says in its first sentence, ‘‘ The 
first sermon in this book has been preached forty 
times.’’ This is the introduction given by Dr. George 
Hodges to his latest publication, /n this Present World. 
The inference which must be drawn after reading this 
and other sermons in the book is not of great iteration, 
but of great worth. A sermon which has stood this 
test has the right sort of stuff in it, and those which fol- 
low have the same quality. A man once advised a 
preacher to put his old sermons into the fire and the 
fire into his new ones. We have discovered a way that 
is even better than this—to put them into print and 
give thema newmission. These discourses, with their 
short, crisp, incisive sentences, clear and broad thought, 
practical and useful lessons, are excellent homiletical 
models, and may be read with profit by a large follow- 
ing. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) 


A volume of Christ Church Sermons has been made 
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up of thirty discourses preached by the Rev. E. F. 
Sampson, M.A., Student Tutor, and formerly Censor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. They have been chosen 
out of a large number preached to university audiences 
during the course of twenty-five years. They are 
scholarly and most excellent ; but more interest will 
be felt by most in the introductory chapter which the 
author has prefixed. Init he deals with the intellectual 
atmosphere of Oxford during the past sixty years, but 
more especially with the ‘ellecean exerted in the uni- 
versity and its circle by the late Professor T. H. Green. 
Though brief, this account is suggestive, and it gains 
a part of its value from the fact that the writer was a 
ersonal observer of much which he relates. (New 
ork: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 292.) 


To most readers who know the name of J. Rendell 
Harris it is intimately associated with scholarly re- 
search into early Christian documents and _ biblical 
manuscripts, and the like. To find it on the title-page 
of a volume of Letters from the Scenes of the Recent Mas- 
sacres in Armenia is somewhat of a surprise, but this 
feeling is soon lost in the interest which the perusal of 
the letters excites. It is impossible here to follow the 
author and his wife in their travels for the distribution 
of relief funds ; but as one reads the feeling of horror 
at the outrages wrought by the ‘“* great assassin” grows 
ever stronger. Some have insinuated that the accounts 
given by the missionaries are ex parte, and therefore 
unreliable. But such innuendoes cannot be cast at 
Dr. and Mrs. Harris, whose letters, written without a 
thought of publication, are here presented with the en- 
dorsement of Mr. Gladstone himself. (New York: 
Revell & Co. $1.25.) 


The Rev. Professor Charles W. Shields, D.D., of 
Princeton University, has published a new edition of 
“ The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church as Amended by the Presbyterian Divines in 
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the Royal Commission of 1661, and in Agreement with 
the Directory for Public Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.”’ A pended is a supple- 
mentary treatise dealing with the Llseey of the book, 
With the exception of three words now missing from 
the secondary title-page preceding the supplement, the 
present edition is a reprint, under date of 1897 and b 
a different publisher, of the edition which Dr. Shields 
copyrighted in 1864. Those who were unaware that 
there was any Presbyterian warrant for the use of a 
form of public prayer may gain some valuable infor- 
mation by the perusal of these pages, in spite of the 
fact that they have been so long upon the market, 
(New York: Scribner. $1.50 net.) 





SUBJECT INDEX TO THEOLOGICAL 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD, 

Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Re- Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 

view. (Quarterly.) Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi- 
Am.Cath.Q.R. American Catholic Quar- monthly.) 

terly Review. Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South. 
Am. J. T. American Journal of (Quarterly.) 

Theology. Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 
Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quar- Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

terly.) New W. The New World. (Quar- 
Bib. W. Biblical World. terly.) 
Can. M. R. Canadian Methodist Re- Pre. M. Preacher's Magazine. 

view. (Bi-monthly.) Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Chr. L. Christian Literature, Presb. Ref. R. Presbyterian aud Reformed 
Chr. g. Christian Quarterly. Review. (Quarterly.) 
Church Q. R. Church Quarterly Review. Prot. Ep.R. Protestant Epis. Review. 
Ex. Expositor. Ref. C. R. Reformed Church Review. 
Ex. T. Expository Times, (Quarterly .) 
Hom. R. Homiletic Review. Treas. The Treasury. 
Luth. C. R. Lutheran Church Review. Yale R. The ary Review. (Quar- 

terly.) 


Uniess otherwise specified, all references are to the June number of periodicals. 


Africa, Power of Godin. Miss.R. 

Agnosticism, Goldwin Smith on. (J. B. Thomas) Hom.R. 
American Christianity. (L. W. Bacon) Chr.L. 

Assyrian history, Sketch of. (G. S. Goodspeed) Bib. W. 
Biography, Study of. (R. O. Morse) Treas. 
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Bliss, Isabella H. (C. Hamlin) Miss.H. 
Burial service, Ideal. (R. M. Patterson) Hom.R. 
Burgon, John William. (H. W. Yule) Chr.L. 
Christ bearing the cross. (D. Gregg) Treas. 
Christ, oe of, How to present the, from the pulpit. (F. W. Farrar) 
rHom.R. 
Christ, Love of, our only life. (J. H. yee Treas. 
Christian dialogue, New second- ow. BS C. Conybeare) Ex. 
Congregationalist, Why I am a. pesto) Treas. 
Cowper, William, life ang work. Cr W. Hunt) Hom.R. 
Creation, Stor of the. F. or ) Hom.R. 
Cross, Place oF the, in ne world. G. Matheson) Ex. 
Drummond, Henry. (W. R. Nicoll Chr. L. 
Egyptian history, Sketch of. (J. H. Breasted) Bib. W. 
Ephesian gospel, Fragment on the. (E. A. Abbott) NewW. 
Free Church unity. (H. P. Hughes) Chr.L. 
Grace. (J. Wells) Ex.T. 
Hampton Institute. Treas. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus: philosopher of harmony and fire. (C. P. 
Parker) NewW 
Humility, Voluntary. (R. W. Dale) Ex. 
Idol, Throwing a stone at an. (H. Macmillan) Ex.T. 
Infant sc salvation, Development of the doctrine of. (B. B. Warfield) 
hr.L 
Isaiah i. 18 and Ephesians iv. 25-29: comparison. (M. B. Lang) 
x 
Israel 950-621 B.c., Important events in. (I. M. Price) Bib. W. 
Japan, Education in. (A. W. Stanford) Miss.H. 
Japan, mission work in, J. R. Mott upon. Miss.H. 
Jesus, Could, err? (T. V ‘hitelaw) Ex.T. 
Jesus the ideal man. (J. M. Whiton) NewW. 
Jesus the Messiah, Wisdom of. (C. A. “a Ex.T. 
Job, Book of, and its latest commentator. K. Cheyne) Ex. 
Job, Problem of. (J. Royce) NewW. 
Missio method, Adaptation in. (W. J. Mutch) NewW. 
Missions, ndependent. (A. T. Pierson) Miss.R. 
= Persian, and Mohammedanism. (R. E. Speer) 
iss.R 
Mysticism in modern thought, Possibilities of. (W. A. Fenn) 
NewW. 
Negro, Awakening of the American. (D. L. Pierson) Miss.R. 
Open sore of the world, and its healin ng. (H. Chatelain) Miss.R. 
Paul of the Acts and the Paul of the Epistles. (O. Cone) NewW. 
Paul, St., Was, married. Ex. 
Pettibone, Ira Fayette. (W. A. Farnsworth) Miss.H. 
Pope and the ee (R. Rainy) Chr.L 
Press and pee (W Sinclair) Hom. mg 
Quirinius, Census of. (W. M. Ramsay) E 
Russia, Protestant Church in Russia. (G. aL. Schodde) Treas. 
Sabbath, Symposium on the. Hom.R. 
Spenser, Edmund. (T. W. Hunt) Treas. 
Sunday-school reform. (F. F. Belsey) Treas. 
Theism of China. (F. H. James) NewW. 
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Thought as a remedial agent. (E. F. Hayward) NewW. 


Turkish courage. Chr.L. 


Uganda, Transformation of. (T. A. Gurney) Miss.R. 


Victoria, Queen. Treas. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Biblical World. 
Chicago, June, 1897. 


Sketch of Assyrian history. 

Sketch of Egyptian history. 

Important events in Israel 950- 
621 B.C. 

Helps to the study of the earlier 
prophets. 


Christian Literature. 
New York, June, 1897. 


Development of the doctrine of 
infant salvation. 

Free church unity. 

Henry Drummond. 

— William Burgon. 
ope and the archbishops. 

Turkish courage. 

American Christianity. 


The Expositor. 
London, June, 1897. 


Book of Job and its latest com- 
mentator. 

Place of the cross in the world. 

Census of Quirinius. 

Was St. Paul married ? 

New second-century Christian 
dialogue. 

Voluntary humility. 


Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, June, 1897. 


Wisdom of Jesus the Messiah. 

Throwing a stone at an idol. 

Grace. 

Comparison: Isaiah i, 18 and 
Ephesians iv. 25-29. 

Could Jesus err? 


The Homiletic Review. 
New York, June, 1897. 


How best to present the life of 
Christ from the pulpit. 

Goldwin Smith on Agnosticism. 

William Cowper's life and work. 

Press and pulpit. 

The story of the creation. 

Symposium on the Sabbath. 

Ideal burial service. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, June, 1897. 


Ira Fayette Pettibone. 

Isabella H. Bliss. 

J. R. Mott upon mission work in 
— 

Education in Japan. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, June, 1897. 


‘‘ Independent missions,”’ 

Transformation of Uganda. 

Open sore of the world and its 
—* 

Persian Mohammedans and Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Awakening of the American 


negro. 
Power of God in Africa. 
The New World. 


Boston, June, 1897. 


Possibilities of mysticism in mod- 
ern thought. 
Fragment on the Ephesian gos- 


pel. 

—o the ideal man. 
roblem of Job. 

Thought as a remedial agent. 
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Philosopher of harmony and fire. 

Theism of China, 

Adaptation in missionary method. 

Paul of the Acts and the Paul of 
the Epistles. 


The Treasury. 
New York, June, 1897. 


Practical Christianity. 
Love of Christ our only life. 
Christ bearing the cross. 
Why I am a Congregationalist. 
Study of biography. 
—— Victoria. 

dmund Spenser. 
Protestant Church in Russia. 
Sunday-school reform. 





MAGAZINES. 


THe ATLANTIC Monrtuiy for 
July contains: ‘‘ The Making of 
the Nation,’’ Woodrow Wilson ; 
‘‘John Sterling, and a Corre- 
spondence between Sterling and 

merson,’’ Edward Waldo Emer- 
son; ‘The Decline of Legisla- 
tures,’”’ E. L. Godkin; ‘‘ One 
Fair Daughter,’’ Ellen Olney 
Kirk; ‘‘The Future of Rural 
New England,’’ Alvan F. San- 
born; ‘Burke: A Centenary 
Perspective,’’ Kate Hollada 
Claghorn ; ‘‘ Jowett and the Uni- 
versity Ideal,’’ W. J. Ashley, 
‘The Juggler,’’ XI., XII., Charles 
Egbert Craddock ; ‘‘ The Stony 
Pathway to the Woods,’’ Olive 
Thorne Miller ; ‘* A Dayin June.” 
Alice Choate Perkins; ‘ Life 
Tenant,”’ Ellen Mackubin ; ‘‘ Neg 
Creol,’’ Kate Chopin ; ‘‘ Strauss, 
the Author of the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ ’’ 
Countess von Krockow; ‘ Mr. 
Allen’s ‘ The Choir Invisible.’ ’’ 


Harrer’s Macazine for July 
contains: ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,’ 
General George A. Forsyth, 
U.S.A. ; ‘‘ Two Sonnets,” ‘ The 
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Coming of Love,’ ‘ Age,’ Helen 
Hay ; ‘** The Martian” (a novel, 
Part X., conclusion), George Du 
Maurier ; ‘‘ The Modern Ameri- 
can Mood,’’ William Dean How- 
ells; ‘‘The Celebrities of the 
House of Commons,”’ Part II., 
T. P. O’Connor ; ‘‘ White Man’s 
Africa,”’ Poultney Bigelow ; 
“The Kentuckians” (a novel, 
Part I.). John Fox, Jr.; ‘* Be- 
neath the Veil’’ (a m), Alice 
Archer Sewall ; ‘‘ The Century’s 
Progress in Physics,’’ Part L., 
Henry Smith illiams, M.D. ; 
‘Miss Eurita Fleason’s Relaxa- 
tion’ (a story), E. A. Alexander ; 
‘*The Great Stone of Sardis’’ (a 
story, Part II.), Frank R. Stock- 
ton; ‘‘A Portrait by Cabanel,”’ 
Robert C. V. Meyers; ‘‘ The 
Military Academy as an Element 
in the System of National De- 
fence,’’ Captain James Parker, 
U.S.A. ; ‘‘ The Love of an Ideal’’ 
(a story), Laura Spencer Portor ; 
** Editor’s Study,’’ Charles Dud- 
ley Warner; Literary Notes, 
Laurence Hutton. 


Jury Scripner’s contains: “ Un- 
dergraduate Life at Yale,’’ Henry 
E. Howland; ‘‘A Rejected Ti- 
tian,’’ Robert Herrick ; ‘‘ White 
Pansies,’’ Archibald Lampman ; 
‘*The Modern Business Build- 
ing,’’ J Lincoln Steffens ; 9 orang 
Cabot,’’ The Marquis of Dufferin, 
Chairman of the Committee of 
the Cabot Celebration ; ‘‘ Green- 
castle Jenny,’’ Helen Gray Cone ; 
‘London : As Seen by C. D. Gib- 
son ;’’ ‘‘ William Morris,’’ Walter 
Crane; ‘‘ The Story of a Play,”’ 
XIV.-XX. W. D. Howells ; 
‘““Whist Fads,’’ ‘‘ Cavendish ;’’ 


“The Point of View;’’ ‘‘ The 
Field of Art;’’ ‘‘ About the 
World.”’ 


Lirrincotr’s MaGazine for July 
contains : ‘‘ A Mountain Moloch,” 
Duffield Osborne ; ‘‘ The Evolu- 
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tion of Newspaper Advertising,”’ 
Oscar Herzberg ; ‘‘ The Play of 
the Broncho,”’ Allan Hendricks ; 
“The Haunted Burglar,” W. C. 
Morrow ; ‘‘ Quarantine for Cat- 
tle,’ H. H. Bowen: ‘Suicide 
among the Ancients,’’ Lawrence 
Irwell; ‘‘ William’s — 
Louise Boynton; ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Drama,”’ Ingram A. Pyle; 
‘A Plague-Stricken City,’’ Fran- 
cis E. Clark; ‘‘The Fantastic 
Terrors of Childhood,’’ Annie 
Steger Winston ; ‘‘ The Decline 
of the Hero,’’ Ellen Duvall. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Christian Literature Com- 

ny take pleasure in announc- 
ing that arrangements have been 
concluded with Professor Vernon 
Bartlet, M.A., of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, to write 
Volume I. of Ten Epochs of 
Church History—‘' The Apostolic 
a, Professor Bartlet is the 
colleague of Principal Fairbairn, 
and supplies the place of the late 
lamented Bishop Coxe. 


Tue Rev. John Urquhart, the 
founder of the Bible League, and 
the well-known defender of the 
inspiration and accuracy of Hol 
Scripture, has conceived the ad- 
mirable idea of publishing a series 
of monographs by leading au- 
thorities, exposing the fallacies of 
the ‘‘ Higher Critics’’ and estab- 
ere the authority of the Word 
of . He has enlisted the ser- 
vices of such men as Professor 
Stanley Leathes, D.D. ; Mr. The- 
odore G. Pinches, of the British 
Museum ; the Rev. Dr. Baxter, 
author of *‘ Sanctuary and Sacri- 
fice: a Reply to Wellhausen ;’’ 
the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D., 
D.D., Moderator of the Free 
Church of Scotland; the Rev. 


H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, and 
a large number of other eminent 
writers in Great Britain and 
America.— The Rock (London). 


One of the most popular books 
of its kind is ‘‘ The Prince of the 
House of David,’’ by i. H. In- 
graham. Some particulars about 
the author have been recently 
published. Joseph Holt In- 

raham was born in Portland, 

e., in 1809. He was a teacher 
for a while, and wrote his first 
work, ‘‘ The Southwest by a 
Yankee,’’ when thirty-seven years 
old. Some romances followed 
which did not succeed. He then 
became a minister at Holly 
Springs, Mo., where he lived dur- 
ing the war, and died in_1866. 
His books, ‘‘ The Pillar of Fire,’’ 
‘“‘The Throne of David,’’ and 
‘*The Prince of the House of Da- 
vid,’’ maintained their popularity, 
and have just been issued in 
beautifuleditions by Messrs. Rob- 
erts, of Boston. 


Messrs. FLoop & VINCENT, 
Meadville, Pa., publishers of the 
text-books of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, an- 
nounce for early publication the 
following volumes, which will 
constitute the course of reading 
for the German-Roman year, 
1897-98 : ‘‘ Imperial Germany,”’ 
by Sidney Whitman ; ‘‘ The So- 
cial Spirit in America,’’ by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Hendercon, of the 
University of Chicago ; ‘‘ Roman 
Life in Pliny’s Time,’’ by Mau- 
rice Pellison; ‘‘ A Short History 
of Medizval Europe,’’ by Profes- 
sor Oliver J. Thatcher, of the 
University of Chicago; ‘‘ Roman 
and Medizval Art,’’ by William 
H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute. 


Mr. Ira D. Sankey is writing 




















a history of popular hymns and 
their authors. is idea is to give 
the story of all well-known hymns, 
dwelling particularly on the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
were written. The book, whic 
will be fully illustrated by por- 
traits, will probably be ready in 
the autumn. 


TueE Rev. James Barmby, D.D., 
Vicar of Northallerton, who died 
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recently at the vicarage, North- 
allerton, in his seventy-fifth year, 
was the author of a ‘‘ Life of Greg- 
ory the Great,’’ in ‘‘ The Library 
of the Fathers,’’ issued by the 
S.P.C.K. ; ‘‘ Lives of the Popes,’ 
in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography ;’’ ‘‘ Exposition of 
Hebrews and Romans,”’ in the 
‘** Pulpit Commentary ;”’ and of 
‘* Gregory the Great,’’ in ‘‘ Post- 
Nicene Fathers.’’ 
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COMPILED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 


(Closes on the roth.) 


Apr. 26-30.—Session of the Synod 
of the English Presbyterian 
Church, at Sunderland. 


Apr. 26-May 3.—Spring Assem- 
bly of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland,in 
London. 


Apr. 27.—Annual Session of the 
General Synod of the Church 
of Lreland, in Dublin. 


Spring Anniversaries of the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Methodists, in 
London, 


May 1-5.—Seventeenth Annual 
Session of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Woman's Board 
4 Missions, at Fort Worth, 

ex. 


May 2-9.—Bicentennial of 7rzn- 
ity Church Parish, New York 
City. 

May 3-4.—Ninety-eighth Anni- 
versary of the (English) Church 
Missionary Soctéety, in Lon- 
don. 


May 5.—Ninety-third Anniver- 


sary of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, in London. 


May 5-6.—Nineteenth Anniver- 
sary of the Woman's Amert- 
can Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, in Providence, R. I. 


May 7.—Ninety-eighth Anniver- 
sary of the Religzous Tract So- 
ciety (British), in London. 


May 8.—Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, in Wilmington, N. C. 


May 8-14.—Anniversary Meet- 
ings of the Loudon Missionary 
Society. 


May 9-10.—Annual Meetings of 
the American Seamen’s 
Friend Soctety,in New York 
City. 

Seventieth Anniversary of the 
(British) Protestant Reforma- 
tion Society, in London. 


May 10-14.—Sixty-fifth Annual 
Assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and 
Wales, in London. 
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May 11-18.—General Convention 
of the New Jerusalem Church, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


May 12-13 —Conference of Theo- 
logical Professors on A/ission- 
ary Instruction in Seminaries, 
in Brooklyn. 


— 13.—Session of the Colored 

umberland Presbyterian 
General Assembly, at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


Twenty-second General Confer- 
ence of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, 
in Toledo, Ia. 


May 13-14.—Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American 
McAll Association, in New 
Haven, Conn. 


May 17-24.—National Baptist 
es at Pittsburg, 
“ 


May 18-20.—National Good Citz- 
zens’ Convention, at Nashville, 
Tenn. 


May 19.—Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Assoczation of Open 
Air Workers of America, in 
Philadelphia. 


May 19-20.—Twenty-eighth An- 
nual Convention of the Wom- 
an’s Centenary Association 
(the Woman’s National Society 
of the Universalist Church), in 
Philadelphia. 


= 20.—One Hundred and 

ighth General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, at 
Winona. 


General Assembly of the Presdby- 
terian Church in the United 
States (South), at Charlotte, 
N.C. 


General Assembly of the Cumder- 
land Presbyterian Church, in 
Chicago. 
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~_ 21.—Eighteenth Annual 

Meeting of the Woman's Ex 
ecutive Committee of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, at Winona, Ind. 


May 25.—Annual Meetin 
American Unitarian 
tion, in Boston, Mass. 


May 25-27.—Annual Meetings of 
The General Assembly of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
at Rhyl. 


May 25-29.—Tenth General Con- 
vention of the Woman's Home 
and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States of 
America, at Dayton, O. 


May 26.—Session of the United 
Presbiteriam General Assem- 
ély, at Rock Island, Il. 


Synod of the Reformed lig se 
terian Church, at Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 


of the 
ssocta- 


May 27.—Seventieth Anniversary 
of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, in Boston, 
Mass. 


May 27-28.—Thirtieth Annual 
Coussamiiaen and Festival of the 
Free Religious Association of 
America, in Boston. 


June 1.—Annual Meeting of the 
German Baptists (Dunkards), 
in Frederick, Md. 


June 1-3.—Annual Meeting of 


the Congregational ome 
Missionary Soctety, at Sara- 
toga, N 


June 2.—Session of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


June 3-6 —Sixtieth Convention 
of the Franckean Synod (Lu- 
theran), in East Schodack, 
N. Y. 











June 3-10.—Yearly Conference 
of the German Baptist Breth- 
ven (Dunkards), at Frederick 
City, Md. 


June 5-8.—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the British National 
Societies of Christian Endeav- 
or, in Liverpool. 

June 9.—Thirty-eighth Biennial 
— of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in the United 
States, at Mansfield, O. 


Fifteenth General Council of the 


Professor George Adam Smith, 
of Glasgow, has declined the 
call of the Marylebone Presby- 
tertan Church, London, of 
which Dr. George F. Pentecost 
was the last pastor. 


The Rev. I. W. Hathaway, 
D.D., has been made secretary 
of the American Sabbath 


The Rt. Rev. Denis Kelly has 
been consecrated Bishop of 
Ross, Ireland, in succession to 
the late Rt. Rev. William Fitz- 
gerald. 


Mgr. Jules Chatron has been 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph Ferguson 
Peacocke, Bishop of Meath, has 
been elected Archbishop of 
Dublin and Primate of Ireland. 


President W. F. Slocum, of Colo- 
rado College, has been elected 
President of Oderdin. 

Dr. Joseph N. Hallock has de- 

clined the presidency of West- 
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“Reformed Episcopal Church, 
in New York Gig? 


June 9-15.—Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the /nternational 
Pn mong Union, at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


June 10.—Opening of the Moody 
Summer Conferences, at North- 
field, Mass. 


General Assembly of the Presdy- 
terian Church of Canada, at 
Winnipeg. 


Union, vice Dr. Joseph H. 
Knowles, resigned, who is now 
honorary secretary. 


Monsignor Constantine, Metro- 

~ politan of Ephesus, has been 
elected Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and his election is ap- 
proved by the Sultan. 


named Bishop of Osaka, Ja- 
pan. 

The Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, late 
rector of the Catholic University 
of America, has been named 
Archbishop of Damascus. 


The Rt. Rev. Samuel Shone, 
D.D., has resigned the bish- 
opric of Kz/more. 


minster University, Denver, 
Col. 


President Lewzs R. Fiske, of Al- 
bion College, has resigned. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Rev. Dr. Hutton has been 
reappointed Principal for five 
ears of the Theological Col- 
ege of the United Presbyte- 
rian Churches of Scotland. 


The Rev. David Schley Schaff, 
D.D., has been elected to the 
chair of Church History in Lane 
Theological Seminary, and 
has accepted the position ; and 
the Rev, A. B. kiggs, D.D., 


has been elected full Professor 
of New Testament Greek. 


The Rev. John Alfred Faulk- 


ner, Ph.D., has been made Pro- 
fessor of Historical Theology 
in Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. Herbert B. Johnson 


has been made Professor in the 
Philander Smith Biblical In- 
stitute (Methodist), in Japan. 


OBITUARY. 


Berkley, Rev. Edward Fatr- 
fax (Protestant Episcopal), 
D.D. (Missouri State Univer- 
sity, 1864), in St. Louis, May 3, 
aged 84. He was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; was a member 
of the first class of Bristol Col- 
lege, Pa. ; was graduated from 
the Lexington Theological 
School, 1838; was ordained 
deacon, 1839; worked as a 
home missionary in Kentucky 
till 1857; was then called to 
the rectorship of St. George’s, 
St. Louis ; resigned this charge 
in 1871, and organized St. 
Peter’s Church in the same 
city ; served this church until 
1882, when he retired from the 
ministry. 


Goulburn, Rev. Edward Mey- 
rick (Anglican), D.D. (Oxford, 
1856), D.C.L. (Oxford, 1850), at 
Tunbridge Wells, Eng., May 2, 
aged 80. He was educated at 
Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford ; was graduated B.A., 
1839, and M.A., 1842; was or- 
dained deacon 1842, and priest, 
1843; was fellow and tutor of 
Merton College, 1839-41; be- 
came perpetual curate of Holy- 


well, Oxford, 1841 ; appointed 
head-master of Rugby, 1850; 
minister of Quebec Chapel and 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, 1858 ; became chaplain in 
ordinary to Her Majesty and in- 
cumbent of St. John’s, London, 
1859; was appointed dean of 
Norwich, 1866, resigning this 
office, 1889. He was Bampton 
Lecturer in 1850. In 1881 he 
was one of the five deans who 
sent up the famous memorial 
for tolerance for those who de- 
sired a more ornate ritual. His 
publishea works are very nu- 
merous, most of them running 
through many editions. Per- 
haps his most noted volumes 
are his ‘‘ Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,’’ ‘‘ The Resurrection 
of the Body,’’ ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Devotional Study of the 
Holy Scriptures,’’ and two vol- 
umes of sermons. 


Loman, Abraham Dirk (Dutch 
Lutheran), in Amsterdam, 
April 17, aged 74. He was 
educated at the Athenzeum of 
Amsterdam, the Lutheran Sem- 
inary of the same city, and at 
Heidelberg ; became pastor at 

















Maastricht, 1846; was called 
in the same capacity to Deven- 
ter, 1849 ; became professor in 
the Lutheran Seminary at Am- 
sterdam, 1856; took the chair 
of theology in the Municipal 
University of Amsterdam, 1877. 
He has been a voluminous writ- 
er, and has produced works on 
‘* Protestantism and the Au- 
thority of the Church,’’ ‘‘ The 
Gospel of John: its Origin, 
First Readers, and its Accept- 
ance in Antiquity,” and ‘‘ The 
Testimony of the Muratorian 
Canon (to the same).’* 


Rosseel, Rev. Joseph Alexander 
(Presbyterian), in Towanda, 
Pa., April 29, aged 80. He was 
born in Ogdensburg, N. Y.; was 
~sieael from Amherst Col- 
ege, 1839, and Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1843 ; he im- 
mediately became stated supply 
at Fort Cavington, N. Y.; was 
ordained in 1845, and went for 
ministerial service to Evan’s 
Mills, N. Y.; the same year 
removed to care of the church 
at Neenah, Wis., 1854 ; went to 
Orwell, Pa., 1862 ; was called to 
Wysox, 1864; took charge of 
the churches at Mansfield and 
Covington, 1870; was sent as 
missionary to Portage City, 
Wis., 1872; accepted call to 
Towanda, Pa., 1876; was pas- 
tor at Pleasant Mount and 
Uniondale, 1878; removed to 
New Milford, 1881 ; was subse- 
quently stated supply at War- 
tren and Little Meadows until 
he retired and took up his resi- 
dence in Towanda, where he 
died. 


Schaeffer, Rev. Hermann Mor- 
ztz (Baptist), D.D., in Roches- 
ter, N. v. May 11, aged 58. He 
was born in Lage, Lippe-Det- 

mold, Germany ; was brought 

to this country when he was fif- 
teen ; engaged in business for 
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some years; studied for the 
ministry in the German Depart- 
ment of Rochester Theological 
Seminary ; graduated from the 
English Department of the 
same, 1867; became pastor of 
the First German Baptist 
Church, New York City, 1867 ; 
was called as Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in the German 
Department of Rochester Semi- 
nary, 1872, where he worked till 
his death. Professor Schaeffer 
has been very successful in se- 
curing endowments for the in- 
stitutions with which he has 
been connected, having raised 
large sums in this way. 


Stewart, Rev. Daniel (Presby- 
terian), D.D. (University of 
Nashville, 1849), at Minneapo- 
lis, May 7, aged 86. He was 
born in Amsterdam, N. Y. ; was 
graduated from Union College, 
1833, and from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1838; was 
ordained in 1839, and the same 
year took charge of the First 
Church of Amsterdam; re- 
moved to Ballston Spa, 1840; 
was called to the First Church, 
New Albany, Ind., 1844; be- 
came Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Hebrew in New Al- 
bany Seminary, 1849; re-en- 
tered the pastorate at Camden, 
N. J., 1854; was stated supply 
at Johnstown, N. Y., 1861; 
went back to New Albany as 
pastor of the Second Church, 
1869 ; aoe call to Andrew 
Church, Minneapolis, 1872; 
supplied the First Church of 
Minneapolis from 1875-81, when 
he retired. 


Vance, Rev. Jose 4 (Presbyte- 
rian), at Erie, Pa., April 26, 
— gt. He was born at 
Mendham, N. J. ; prepared for 

college at Bloomfield Acad- 

emy ; graduated from Williams 

College, 1832 ; studied theology 
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— under Rev. William 
oover ; was licensed 1834; 
became pastor successively at 


Boonton, Sussex, and South 
Orange, N. J.; went as mis- 
sionary to Lock Haven, Pa., 
1844; became pastor at Fair- 
view, 1846 ; removed to Girard, 
1847; took pastorate at Belle 
Valley, 1854; retired from the 
ministry in 1871, and became 
superintendent of Erie Ceme- 
tery, retaining this office till his 
complete retirement in 1889. 


Barmby, Rev. James (Anglican), 
D.D., in Northallerton, Eng., 
May 9, aged 75. 

Beach, Rev. James £. (Baptist), 
in Harrison, N. J., Mar. 1, 
aged 33. 

Brindell, Rev. G. W. (Metho- 
dist Episcopal), at Lyons, Ia., 
Apr. 13, aged 66. 


Burgess, Rev. John (Methodist 
Episcopal), /.D., in Keokuk, 
Ia., May 6, aged 76. 


Bushong, Rev. J. W._(Metho- 
dist Episcopal), in Portland, 
Ore., Apr. 16. 


De Bruyn, Rev. Peter (Dutch 
Reformed), in Grand Haven, 
May 18, aged 47. 


Earp, Rev. John E. (Methodist 
Episcopal), D.D., P4A.D., at 
Atlanta, Ill., May 10. Dr. Earp 
had been many years professor 
in De Pauw University, and 
was one time president of South- 
west Kansas College. 

Groves, Rev. James L. (Metho- 
dist ry D.D., in Colum- 
bus, O., May 4, aged 91. 

Henry, Rev. Elias S. (Lutheran), 
at Pine Grove, Pa., April 26, 
aged 74. 

Jacobs, Rev. John (Anglican Mis- 

sionary to the Indians), on Wal- 

pole Island, April 25, aged 52. 
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Kepner, Rev, D. K. (Lutheran), 
in Pottstown, Pa., May 11. 


Kretschmann, Rev. Ernest T. 
(Lutheran), PA.D., at Ander- 
son, Ind., May 29. 

McFarland, Rev. S. G.(Presby- 
terian Missionary to Siam), at 
Canonsburg, Pa., April 25, 
aged 61. 

Mitchell, Rev. Thompson (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), D.D., at Will- 
iamsport, Pa., May 9, aged &1. 

a Rev. C. D. (Metho- 
dist —— in Duluth, 
Minn., April 22, aged So. 


Randolph, Rev. Job Davidson 


(Presbyterian), at Atglen, Pa., 
May 23, aged 66. 


Rogers, Rev. J. H. (Methodist 
Episcopal), in Toronto, O., 
April 25, aged 81. 

Ruliffson, Rev. A. G. (Presbyte- 
rian), at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
May 2. 

Scobey, Rev. Zephaniah D. 
(Methodist Episcopal), in Chi- 
cago, April 15, aged 80. 

Sharp, Rev. Isaac (English 
Quaker), in England, Mar. 22, 
aged go. 

Sutphen, Rev, David S, (Dutch 
Reformed), at Bloomfield, N. J., 
Mar. 27, aged 55. 


Taylor, Rev. W. W. (Metho- 
ist a. at Oneonta, 
N. Y., May 1. 

Tweedy, ‘Rev. M. T. (Methodist 
Episcopal), in Council Bluffs, 
la., May 17. 

Wilson, Rev. R. J. (Anglican, 
Warden of Keble College, Ox- 
ford), D.D., in Oxford, May 15, 
aged 57. 

Wyckoff, Rev. Samuel (Presby- 

terian), at Mendota, Wis., April 

24, aged 67. 
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CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 


tance and interest, 


rovided such notices reach him before the roth of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings are to tak: 


place. Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 


June 30-Aug. 2.—Lambeth Con- 
ference of Anglican Bishops 
(Pan-Anglican Synod), in Lam- 
beth Palace, London. 


July 2-13.—Eastern Section Sum. 
mer Conference of Young 
Women's Christian Associa- 
tions, at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


July 4-10.—Summer School of 
-rimary Methods (for the Sun- 
day-school), in Chicago. 


July 5-10.—Summer School of 
Primary Methods (for the Sun- 
day-school), at Asbury Park, 
N. J. 


July 6-9.—Session of the /Va- 
tional Educational Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee. 


July 6-13.—Session of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universal- 
zst Church, at Detroit, Mich. 


July 7-12.—Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple's Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, in San Francisco. 


July 7-14.—Conference on Charz- 
ties and Correction, at Toronto. 


July 9-20.—Middle Section Con- 
ference Young Women's 
Christian Associations, at 
Northfield, Mass. 


July 11-Aug. 28.—Catholic Sum- 
mer School, at Cliff Haven, 
Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


July 13-23.—Pacific Section Con- 
ference of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, at 
Mill’s College, Cal. 


July 15-18.—Third International 
Convention of the Lpworth 
League, at ‘Toronto, Canada. 


Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Young People’s Baptist 
Union, in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


July 19-30.—English Summer 
chool for the Anglican Cler- 
gy, at Cambridge, Eng. 


July 29-Aug. 16.—General Con- 
febuice F eo Christian Work- 
ers, at Northfield, Mass. 


Aug. 2-7.—Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Brotherhood of the- 
Kingdom, at Marlborough-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Aug. 3—Synod of the British 
Province of the Moravian 
Church, at Fulneck, Eng. 


Aug. 9.—Fourth Triennial Meet- 
ing of the /uternational Cath- 
olic Scientific Congress, at 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 


~~ 18.—Eleventh National 
emperance Convention, at 
Saratoga, N. Y, 


Session of the Aritish Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science, at Toronto, Canada. 


Aug. 18-23.—Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian 
Union, United Presbyterian 
Church, at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Session of the Roman 
Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, in Scranton, Pa. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4.—Session of the 
American Soctal Science Asso- 
ciation, in Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Creameries in South Dakota. 


Durinc the past two years the 
creamery industry has grown 
from a small beginning until at 
the present time there are one 
hundred and nineteen (119) cream- 
eries and cheese factories scat- 
tered over the State, and all doing 
well. 

Four times as many cream- 
eries are needed in South Dako- 
ta, and farmers or dairymen de- 
siring free list showing where 
creameries are now located, to- 
gether with other information of 
value to live-stock growers and 
farmers generally, will please ad- 
dress George H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, C., M. & 
St. P. R’y, 410 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


PERSISTENCE is a jewel which 
commends itself more to high in- 
telligence than to ignorance. 

The utility of persistence be- 
comes attractive to an enlight- 
ened mind, whereas by ignorance 
it is looked upon as mere obsti- 
nacy. We cannot but admire the 
persistence with which the Pabst 
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Malt Extract people present their 
Germanic countenance at the 
door of our business manager's 
sanctum, and send in as an intro- 
duction their really artistic adver- 
tisements. 

We have intimated quietly in 
previous mention that the only 
reason for accepting the adver- 
tisement was the absolutely in- 
trinsic and established merit of 
the article. Wehad not held out 
any especial hopes that our con- 
stituents would be particularly 
large users of the ‘‘ Best’’ Tonic, 
but we are beginning to believe 
that we for once have underesti- 
mated the value of our publica- 
tion. 


New York has a reputation for 
having more thoroughly first-class 
hotels than any other city in 
America, and, in fact, this repu- 
tation 1s not confined to this con- 
tinent only, but is almost world- 
wide. Among them one which is 
justly famous is the St. Denis, 
whose career on the corner of 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
has been so uniformly successful. 
Although situated in what is now 
the retail shopping district, it is 
so carefully managed and so well 
appointed that it is an ideal place 
to stop at while in New York. It 
has a particular charm for Church 
people, in that it is conveniently 
situated near so many Church ac- 
tivities. Grace Church is just op- 
posite, the Church of the Ascen- 
sion scarcely two blocks away, St. 
George’s Church and the See 
House two or three minutes’ walk 


ee i 

The famous ‘‘ Taylor Restau- 
rant,’’ which is a part of the hotel, 
has always been noted for the ex- 
cellence of its table, and yet its 
charges, considering the high 
quality of service, are very mod- 
erate. 








